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U.S. Government Actions..........36 


The U.S. Tariff Commission on De- 
cember 2 instituted an investigation to 
determine whether fresh, chilled, or 
frozen lamb and mutton and lambs and 
sheep are being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, 
either actual or relative, as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive products. The Commission will 
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on page 36 
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determine whether imports have in- 
creased as a result in whole or in part 
of duty or other customs treatment re- 
flecting concessions granted under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


Tariff Commission Sets Hearings 
On Imports of Lamb and Mutton 


Following receipt of an application 
from the National Wool Growers As. 
sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah, and the 
National Lamb Feeders Association ang 
communications from others, the Com. 
mission instituted the investigation on 
its own motion under authority of see. 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Exten. 
ison Act of 1951 as amended. 

In connection with the investigation 
a public hearing will be held on March 
22, 1960, beginnirig at 10:00 a.m. eastern 
standard time in the hearing room of 
the Tariff Commission Building, 8th and 
E Streets, NW., Washington, D. C, In. 
terested parties desiring to appear and 
to be heard should notify the Secretary 
of the Commission in writing at least 3 
days in advance of the date set for the 
hearing. 





The Field Offices of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce can furnish U.S. 
business travelers information and guid- 
ance on foreign countries to which visits 
are planned and U.S. Embassies and 
consulates overseas will assist them. 

If planning a trip abroad for any busi- 
ness purpose, consult the nearest Field 
Office and review the extensive data on 
file. 

The Commerce Department will notify 
the Embassies and consulates of travel 
plans and specific business interests so 
that they may be prepared for the visi- 
tor’s arrival. Generally, it is necessary 
that information about travel plans, 
with dates of arrival and length of stay 
in each city clearly indicated, be re- 
ceived at least 2 weeks in advance of 
the traveler’s departure. A minimum of 
30 days’ advance knowledge is desirable 
if notices are to be sent to the Middle 
Eastern and Far Eastern countries. 
Where time is short, notices may be 
cabled at the traveler’s expense. 
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2 ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Industrial Developments in Britain, 


Wales Area 


Changes In world economic conditions over the past year affected 
more sectors of the Welsh manufacturing community than for a long 
time. Manufacturing industries as a whole showed a 5-percent drop, 
mainly in the older tinplate plants and in the machinery, textile, furni- 
ture, and brick industries. The modern steel and tinplate works, how- 
wer, had substantial increases in employment, as did firms making 
dectrical equipment, motor accessories, paper, and cardboard, The 
South Wales iron and steel industry maintained its position as the most 
important steel-producing center in Britain. The mineral industries— 
gal, slate, granite, and lead—all showed a fall in employment, and the 
gneral trade recessiqgn brought more unemployment to the South 
Wales ports. 

Manufacturing groups as a whole provided employment for about 
me-third of the Welsh labor force. Unemployment, particularly in the 
West and Northwest regions, gave cause for anxiety. 

To strengthen its policy of dealing with large pockets of unemploy- 


ment, the Government offered fresh inducements to industrialists to 


move into areas of persistent high employment and planned diversifica- 
tion of industry and the establishment of new industries in Wales. 





steel production there to 6v,000 tons 
a week. 
Restrictions placed on coal output as 
a result of the decline in coal consump- 
tion has had a deleterious effect on the 
Welsh coal fields. Early in 1958 recruit- 
ment was stopped at many Welsh pits 
and in December, the National Coal 


This is the fifth in a series of articles 

reviewing industrial developments in 
the principal areas of the United King- 
liom. The first described the economic 
situation in the Midlands area; the 
second, the Liverpool area; the third, 
the Manchester area; and the fourth, 
the Scotland area. Others to follow 
will cover Northern Ireland and South- 
ampton. 


weer * 


Heel and Coal Output Decline 
Approximately 30 percent of Britain’s 
crude steel, 91 percent of its sheet steel, 


and virtually all of its tinplate are made 
in Wales. Pig iron production declined 
in January 1958 by about 4,000 tons a 
week, compared with the second half of 
157, and remained generally at that 
level in the first half of this year. Pro- 
duction. revived after July and by the 
ed of the year was comparable to that 
of December 1957, although average 
weekly production in 1958 was below 
that of 1957. One of the difficulties 
foward the end of the year was the 
stocks of steel held at various stages 
ot fabrications by consumers, but there 
Were signs of improvement at the begin- 
ning of 1959. 

A new £7.5 million blast furnace said 
tobe one of the largest in the world 
Was recently “fired” at the Margam 
works of the Steel Co. of Wales. The 
lew furnace, one of five in~a £52 mil- 

development plan, will produce 
More than 10,000 tons a week and is 
® important factor in the plan to boost 
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Board announced the closure of six of 
the less productive pits in South Wales. 
Deep-mined coal output, as well as coal 
exports last year, was below that of 
1957. Productivity, however, increased 
considerably. 


South Wales produces over 22 million 
tons, or 10.8 percent, of total United - 
Kingdom output of deep-mined coal and 


accounts for 40 percent of all coal 
exports. 


The industry is now concentrating on 
the development and modernization of 
economic mines and closing collieries 
that have proved unremunerative. Last 
year an American automatic mining 
machine with a capacity of up to 200 
tons an hour the first of its kind in 
the United Kingdom, was installed at 
the anthracite colliery at Neath. 


Aircraft Industry Depressed 


Airpiane manufacture has contracted 
as a result of a cutback in Government 
orders for military aircraft. One com- 
pany unable to secure further orders 
for passenger planes’ reduced its 
manpower by over 1,000 this year. An- 
other company has offset somewhat the 
potential reduction in manpower by a 
concerted effort in missile production. 
Still other plants are endeavoring to 
find other lines of production suitable 
to their facilities. 


The number of registered unemployed 
in Wales at the end of 1958 numbered 
39,463, or 11,042 more than in Decem- 
ber 1958, representing 4.1 percent of 
the total labor force. 


Oil, Power Facilities Expanded 


By the end of 1958 consumption of 
fuel oil by Welsh industries had reached 
the rate of 894,000 tons a year, an in- 
crease of 42,500 tons over 1957. The 
iron and steel industry accounted for 
most of the tonnage consumed but other 
industrial users changed from coal to 
oil during ‘the year. 


ESSO Petroleum Co. in the summer 
of 1958 began to construct its oil refin- 
ery at Milford Haven. In the same year 
work was also begun on the deep-water 
terminal for large tankers at Popton 
Point opposite the refinery site. The 
Port of Bristol is improving the oil 
basin at the Avonmouth docks at a 
cost of over £1% million. It has also 
begome necessary to provide an extra 
deep water tanker berth to cope with 
the larger oil carriers now being built. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Cuba Enacts Drastic Mining Laws, 
Foreign Exchange Reserves Fall 


Drastic mining legislation was enacted in Cuba during October, 
threatening operations of existing mining industries and discouraging 
petroleum exploration in the near future. 

Foreign exchange reserves declined about 19 percent and a backlog 
of remittances reportedly accumulated during the month. 

Business activify was unchanged from the preceding month, al- 
though agricultural equipment sales were high. The unemployment 


situation improved somewhat. 


Intervention and expropriation of agricultural properties was begun 
by the National Agrarian Institute, which also assumed production con- 
trol over a large part of the tobacco growing industry. 


The sugar export position remained unfavorable, as compared with 


year before. 


The campaign to encourage tourism was thwarted by political 
speeches and press articles at the time of the travel agents convention 


held in Havana in mid-October. 


Mining Laws Threaten Industry 

The Government on October 27 en- 
acted a law, which was not made known 
to the public, compelling oil companies 
to make available all secret petroleum 
exploration documents. Factual docu- 
mentary data, as well as interpretive 
studies prepared by company techni- 
cians, were commandered by Govern- 
ment agents carrying copies of the un- 
announced law. 

Later legislation regulating explora 
tion, refining, transportation, and re- 
fining of Cuban petroleum was enacted 
on November 20 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 30, 1959, p. 15). 

A new mining law affecting hard 
minerals, enacted on October 30, re- 
quires reregistration of concessions, im- 
poses taxes on both unworked and 
developed concessions, and establishes 
alternative production or export taxes 
on ores (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Nov. 9, 1959, p. 9). Cancellation of con- 
cession rights is also called for if un- 
worked concessions are not activated 
within 60 days after notification by the 
Agricultural Ministry. 

The two measures caused great con- 
cern as to the future of mining and 
petroleum activities. Oil exploration al- 
ready had been curtailed because of lack 
of encouraging results in the long effort 
to find deposits. Regulations, which had 
not yet been announced, for imple- 
menting the minerals law or possible 
modification, may alter the outlook for 
the mining industry, but the original 
impact of the measures was threaten- 
- ing. 


International Reserves Drop 


Foreign exchange reserves on Octo- 
ber 31, as reported by the National 
Bank, totaled $97.6 million, $22.2 mil- 
lion below reserves on September 30. 
Business sources reported a backlog of 


4 





pending requests for foreign exchange 
which the National Bank had delayed 
granting, and it is believed the back- 
log is not included in reserves as re- 
ported. 

The drain on international reserves, 
which were not expected to be aug- 
mented by any significant amount until 
early spring, was one of the Govern- 
ment’s most troublesome problems. Al- 
though imports were expected to 
decline as a result of the new exchange 
surcharge law, which together with 
other exchange-control measures, would 
ease the pressure on the exchange 
reserve position, the subsequent 2 or 
3 months should determine to what 
extent the policies will be effective in 
maintaining adequate reserves. 

On the administrative side, commer- 
cial banks were obliged to freeze bank 
accounts of all persons residing abroad 
following enactment of law No. 568 on 
exchange transactions. The new law 
brought many customer complaints and 
additional work for the banks in pro- 
cessing applications for release of 
blocked accounts. 

In the internal financial sector, com- 
mercial bank“loans and discounts out- 
standing at the end of October showed 
little change from the preceding month. 
The variation in commercial bank re- 
discounts with the National Bank also 
showed little.change. Commercial bank 
deposits were high, and in _ general 
banking activity remained fairly con- 
stant during the month. 

Government revenues for the first 6 
months of the year amounted to 235.4 
million pesos, while expenditures to- 
taled 237.6 million, creating a deficit of 
2.2 million pesos. On. the basis of avail- 
able data for the second half year, 
the total revenue for the calendar year 
will be approximately 455 million pesos 


a , 


and estimated expenditure 480 milli 


0 
leaving a deficit of 25 million pesos, ” 


Business Activity Maintained 

Business activity in general Main. 
tained the same pace as in September 
when some improvement was noted 
from earlier months. Most low-price 
consumer goods continued to be sold | 
in satisfactory volume, as did price. | 
controlled electrical appliances, which 
are now subject to high import. | 
exchange premiums. Sales of agricul. | 
tural equipment were also brisk, the | 
Cuban Government and private fice 
growers being the principal buyers 
Truck sales were fair, but movement 
of U.S.-made passenger cars was han 
dicapped by uncertain delivery sched. 
ules as a result of the steel strike jp 
the United States. Collections on Goy. 
ernment purchases were prompt, while ! 
those in the trade were slow. 

New industry developments were 
limited to the arrival of a large rotary | 
kiln for use ina sponge iron pilot plant 
and of three cotton gins purchased by 
the National Development Commission, | 

Private construction remained low, 
Value of building permits issued in the 
Havana area amounted to less than one. 
third value of those issued in October 
of last year. Public works construction 
was high; projects were estimated to 
number 2,500, employing 65,000 work. 
ers. 

The continued modest increase jn 
business activity during the month and 
the beginning of repair and mainten. 
ance work in the sugarmills brought 
some relief to unemployment. 


The most important agricultural 
development was the continuing role 
played by the National Agrarian Re 
form Institute (INRA) in the Cuban 
economy. Intervention and _ expropria- 
tion of large landholdings, both Cuban 
and American, were accelerated in the 
latter part of October and early No 
vember. INRA on October 3 assumed 
almost complete control over Cuban 
tobacco production. Growers were 
obliged to obtain authorization before 
planting, and limitations on the grow- 
ing of cigarette tobacco were placed on! 
companies and individual planters. | 

In anticipation of expropriation | 
properties under the agrarian reform 
law No. 576 was passed on Septembet 
30 authorizing issuance of 100 million) 
pesos of 20-year, 4'4-percent bearet) 
bonds to be used for compensating, 
property owners. A law was proposeél 
which would cancel some of the special 
tax concessions granted investors in the 
past as inducements to set up new it 
dustries. Public hearings were held 
permit interested parties to voice 
jections before enactment of the la® 
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Cuba’s sugar export position improvél Wy the 


slightly in October over the preceding) Molesal 
month, although exports through Ocit = nu 
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Foreign Service Officer 
| main. To Visit U.S. Cities 
a Eric V. Youngquist, Economic 
w-price Officer attached to the U.S. Em- 
be sol |  bassy in Helsinki, will visit New 
1 price: | York, Miami, and Chicago before 
, which returning to his post. Mr. Young- 
‘import. quist will be available for trade 
agricul. | conferences in New York on Jan- 
‘isk, the | yary 12 and 13, in Miami on Febru- 
nie! rice | ae’ 3, and in Chicago on March 
buyers, 2 and 3. S 
ovement Businessmen desiring to discuss 
vas han economic conditions or trading and 
y sched. investment problems in Finland 
strike jn with Mr. Youngquist may arrange 
on Goy. to do so through U.S. Department 
pt, while! of Commerce Field Offices in those 


cities. 
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ilot plant jer 15, amounting to 3,935,956 Spanish 
hased by png tons, were still 774,000 tons less 
mmission, than at the same time last year. Sugar 
ned low, exports to the United States amounted 
ed in the jp 2,490,816 tons, up 273,537 tons from 
than one. gmparable exports in 1958. 

1 October 
nstruction 
mated to 
100 work. 


Imports of agricultural products from 
the United States in the first half of 
the year were approximately the same 
as in the corresponding period of last 
_ year; third-quarter imports, however, 
creas€ IM dpopped from a value of $39.9 million 
nonth and) $30.6 million. The decline was at- 
mainten-| ¢ibuted to the “buy Cuban products” 
s brought campaign and to difficulties in procur- 
. ing foreign exchange to pay for im- 
gricultural | ports. 

juing role 
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he Cuban 
expropria- 
oth Cuban 


Cuba’s trade modus vivendi with Peru 
was renewed for 2 years, calling for 
reciprocal most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment of customs duties and consular 
ted in & fees. Cuba on October 23 signed a 
early No- modus vivendi with Spain valid until 
3 ssa December a1, 1960. The retent devalu- 
sia Cuban ation of the Spanish peseta was not 
compensated for in the new modus 
= Rr Vwendi and as a consequence Cuban 
re we exports of tobacco, one of the principal 
: saa | items in the two-country trade, are ex- 
fa pected to drop sharply. Cuban exchange 

‘ 4| sirecharges on alcoholic and confection- 


priation | wy products were expected to reduce 
an reform) imports from Spain. 


The 29th annual convention of the 
t beara! American Society of Travel Agents was 
en re 4 in Havana in mid-October, at- 
— tended by 2,100 people representing 80 
pe ecill tuntries. The Cuban Government re- 
Bree in the Prtedly invested about 2 million pesos 
pe new ind hotels, restaurants, and other tour- 
ere held tt itenterprises also contributed substan- 
> vole y to ensure success of the conven- 
ot the ai lon. The delegates’ enthusiasm, was 
;"mpened, however, by statements 
made by high Government officials and 
on improvel| W the Cuban press. Hotels reported 
e pr e cancellations of reservations 
rough Octe mda number of cruises planning stop- 
"ers in Havana were also canceled. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Lao Monetary Reforms Beneficial, 
Speculative Trading Curbed 


The Lao economy appeags to have adjusted without serious dis- 
locations to the new economic regime instituted by monetary reform 


measures of October 1958. 


Devaluation of the kip to a more realistic rate; the lifting of 
exchange controls on imports, exports, and transfers abroad; and 
establishment of a single effective rate of exchange tied to the U:S. 
dollar are now regarded as accomplished and hold promise of pro- 
moting sound economic growth over a long period of the subsistence- 


level Lao economy. 


Widespread speculative activities that took place before the new 
regime was instituted have been halted, business conditions have im- 
proved, and competition within the domestic economy has quickened. 
Imports have fallen to a level more in line with needs. New invest- 
ments have been limited largely to construction activities, and new 


industrial undertakings have been minimal. 


A 5-year economic and 


social development plan has been introduced, and various laws designed 
to promote economic development have been enacted. ' 


Conditions Revert to Normal 


Business conditions within the local 
economy, that is, the monetized sector, 
principally Vientiane and a few other 
population centers, have improved. since 
institution of economic reforms. Specu- 
lative trading was effectively curbed 
when the currency was devalued to a 
80-kip—to US$1 rate. The former official 
rate of 35 kip to US$1, confronted with 
a black-market rate varying from 110 
to 120 kip to US$1, gave rise to diver- 
sion and smuggling operations, particu- 
larly into neighboring Thailand where 
higher prices prevailed. The number of 
business houses has been reduced, 
especially those engaged in the export- 
import trade for speculative gains. Lo- 
cal merchants have complained about 
the slowdown in business, but observers 
regard it more as a return to normalcy. 
Competition in commercial activities has 
increased and has also extended to 
banking, as reflected partially in lower 
interest rates on loans. 


Inflationary pressures, a common 
aftermath of devaluation, were largely 
held in check by fiscal measures which 
accompanied the monetary reforms, the 
plentiful supply of imported goods on 
hand, and the counterinfluence of lower 
Thai prices. The effect of Thai prices 
was the result of a combination of the 
devaluation, higher transit freight rates 
through Thailand (goods destined for 
Laos are routed largely through Thai- 
land) than inland freight rates in Thai- 
land, and higher effective tariffs in Laos 
than in Thailand. Duty rates on a wide 
variety of commodities were later low- 
ered to moderate the effects on living 
costs of higher duty payments in kip 
following the devaluation. 


Prices of most imported goods re- 
mained relatively stable after the de- 
valuation, although some fell drastically. 





Importers with large inventories no 
longer disposable through illegal ex- 
portation, as well as those who had 
financed imports at the free-market 
rate, were forced to cut prices. 
Electricity, telephone, telegraph, and 
postal charges increased, as did rent. 


Imports Decline Sharply 


The impact of the monetary-reform 
measures was sharply focussed in the 
import drop which followed. Imports 
averaged about $940,000 in the first 6 
months of 1959, compared with $3.01 
million and $2.72 million in the same 
periods of 1957 and 1958. After allow- 
ance for the tendency to undervalue 
customs declarations since the monetary 
reforms and for the fairly substantial 
amounts of unrecorded imports, the im- 
port drop probably was not as sharp as 
indicated. Preliminary import figures for 
the third quarter indicate that imports 
will be higher than in the preceding 
two quarters. It is clear, however, that 
total 1959 imports will be considerably 
below the levels of 1957 and 1958, and 
tend more to reflect the needs of the 
economy than the speculative motiva- 
tions of prereform purchases. Almost all 
Lao imports are financed under the 
U.S. aid program. 


The devaluation had no appreciable 
effect on Lao exports. This condition 
stems mainly from lack of export prod- 
ucts at competitive prices in the world 
market. In 1958, Lao imports were 
roughly valued at $26 million, compared 
with exports of little over $1 million. 


Construction Spurts 


Most investment activity in 1959 has 
been in construction, mainly for Gov- 
ernment account. Aside from building, 
construction has included road mainte- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Koreans Maintain High 
Industrial Production 


Industrial production in the Republic 
of Korea reached an all-time quarterly 
high in the third quarter of the year. 

There were definite signs, however, 
that Korea’s industrial growth was 
slowing down. Output in the quarter 
was only 2 percent higher than in each 
of the preceding two quarters, and in 
September it dropped about 6.5 per- 
cent below the preceding month. In ad- 
dition to seasonal factors, higher raw 
material costs, owing in part to sus- 
pension of trade with Japan; declining 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion aid, and disruptions caused by the 
typhoon, were said to be responsible for 
the September decline. 

Mineral production and building ac- 
tivity continued to be the chief factors 
in maintaining the Korean economy. 
Production of anthracite coal in July- 
September set a new postwar quarterly 
record and, although statistics are in- 
complete, may have set an alltime rec- 
ord for South Korea. Similarly, it ap- 
pears that issuance of permits for new 
construction, reconstruction, and ex- 
pansion of existing buildings may have 
set a new 3-month record. 

Korean exports in the third quarter 
totaled $5 million, off by almost one- 
third from the preceding 3-month pe- 
riod. A decline in imports, however, re- 
duced the visible trade deficit from 
$54.3 million in the second quarter to 
$45.6 million for the July-September 
period.—U.S. Embassy, Seoul. 





Laos Monetary ... 
(Continued from page 5) 

nance and improvement, as well as im- 
provement and laying of airstrips. Here- 
after the public investment program will 
place even greater emphasis on road 
construction projects in the belief that 
lasting improvement in the economy re- 
quires an adequate transportation net- 
work. The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
in July agreed to undertake a broad 
program of technical assistance to the 
Lao Government to accelerate all 
phases of the road program. When the 
roads have been constructed, traffic be- 
tween most. of the principal Lao towns 
will be possible most of the year, and 
trucks and buslines can provide cheaper 
freight and passenger transportation. 

A considerable amount of construc- 
tion is also taking place in the private 
* sector, supported by prevailing high 
rentals. Financing of construction is be- 
lieved to have originated largely from 
windfall profits from currency and im- 
port speculations in 1956-58. 


Development Plan Established 
A 5-year plan for economic and social 
development, to begin June 30, 1959, 
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Rates Increased 
For FCW 


Effective with Volume 63, No. 1, 
January 4, 1960, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly will be sold at the following 
prices: 


$6.00 to ddmestic addressees 
9,25 to foreign addressees 
0.15 a single copy 


All future orders for the Weekly 
should be placed at the new rates. 
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and end July 1, 1964, calling for annual 
Government expenditures of about 500 
million kip, equal to US$6.25 million, 
was approved by the King in March. A 
Plan Commission will coordinate activi- 
ties of the appropriate ministries and 
foreign aid. Financing of the plan de- 
pends heavily on foreign financial aid. 

In line with the overall plan, legisla- 
tion to support and regulate economic 
activity has been enacted. Included are 
new mining laws superseding French 
laws dating back to 1912 and a law 
changing the charter of the Lao Na- 
tional Credit Organization to permit it 
to assist the formation of mixed corpo- 
rations. To foster commercial activity, 
an ordinance was issued in March to 
facilitate short-term banking loans by 
reducing taxes thereon and establish- 
ing more clearly the lien rights of 
creditors to imports and exports financed 
on credit. 

Another new law authorizes the crea- 
tion of bonded warehouses and defines 
rules for storage of goods therein. 


Finally, the Government has begun 
to implement a law approved in 1958 
governing conditions for authorizing the 
establishment of capital enterprises, in- 
surance companies, and savings banks. 


In addition, mixed public works and 
utilities enterprises have been formed; 
several privately owned factories have 
been established; extensive prospecting 
for minerals is underway; and studies 
are being made which will permit an 
orderly development of water, coal, and 
agricultural resources, 

In his Constitution Day address, the 
Prime Minister emphasized the need for 
capital to promote economic develop- 
ment and expressed the hope that the 
existing investment policy would meet 
acceptance both at home and abroad. 
Present provisions provide for tax 
exemption privileges subject to certain 
administrative requirements and exempt 
from import duties most agricultural, 
industrial, and mining equipment used 
in conformity with the 5-year plan.— 
U.S. Embassy, Vientiane. 


Argentine National 
Budgets Approved 


The Argentine Congress on November TI 
15 approved the National Government 
budgets for fiscal years 1958-59 and 
1959-60. The budget for 1958-59, whieh 
was essentially a request for Congres. 
sional approval of appropriations already 
made in large part, shows estimated | Tt 
revenues and expenditures of 148.7 pj. | 
lion and 187.3 billion pesos, respectively, 
leaving a deficit of 38.6 billion pesos 
(about 83 pesos=US$1). The 1958-69 
budget, which should be considered ag 
highly tentative, estimates revenues at 
182.0 billion pesos and expenditures at 
209.2 billion, producing a prospective 
deficit of 27.2 billion pesos. 


State enterprises, particularly, the rail. 
roads, motor transport services, Aero- 
lineas Argentinas, and the State Coal 
Board, accounted for 32.5 billion pesos 
of the total estimated deficit for 1958 
59. State enterprise losses are expected 
to account for 26.8 billion pesos of the 
total anticipated deficit for fiscal 1959-60, 


Reductions Sought 


The heavy budgetary deficit of 272 
billion pesos foreseen for fiscal 1959-60 
has prompted urgent high-level Govern- 
ment consideration of ways and means 
to reduce expenditures. Following a 
Cabinet meeting in early December, the 
Government announced it had decided 
upon several measures to reduce the 
budgetary deficit for the year and mair- 
tain monetary stability. The measures 
include: 

@ Transfer to private operation @ finitatior 
urban and interurban bus transport fa}, 
cilities owned by the National Govern 
ment. A 

@ Revision of investment financing{ad 
plans for the electric utilities Dock Sudiim 
and SEGBA; YPF, the State petroleumpe 
agency; and SOMISA, the San Nicolas 
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the Government. 


@ Increase in transportation and porPr” 
sibly other public utility rates. ' 
@ Continued economies in publie atg, 
ministration. 59 
@ Sale of surplus Government propBiron, 


g flo 
erty, including military property. Unite 
@ Increase in tax revenues by re dire 


ing evasion after removing some p 
inequities in legislation. 

@ Payment in installments of 
Christmas bonus—a month’s wages 
civil servants. 

@ Limitation of increases in ret 
ment’ pensions to the capacity of 


pension funds to pay them. a is no 
®@ Denial of pay raises to empleo doliar 
of State enterprises not justified by m, 


creases in productivity.—U.S. Emb 
Buenos Aires. 
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1958-60 | Gold Reserves Near Postwar Peak 
lered as | The sterling area’s gold and con- 
nues at | wrtible currency reserves rose by $36 
tures at | milion in September. At the end of the 
spective j month total reserves stood at $3,285 
million, the highest figure since Sep- 
ember 1951 and not too far below the 
pstwar peak of June 1951. 
The month is seasonally an unfavor- 
le time for sterling. Losses in 
for 1958. |rserves in September over the 9 years 
expected | to 1958 averaged $92 million, and the 
os of the | increase this year was. therefore greeted 
1 1959-60, with special satisfaction. The rise im- 
jied two factors at work. First, it ap- 
wared that some commercial purchases 
of dollars for use later in the year were 
iliberately postponed in the belief that 
| Govern- |the pound would rise on the exchanges 
nd means {iter the general election on October 
lowing & § Secondly it was believed there was 
.»mber, the mw appreciable flow of funds from Lon- 
a decided (402 impelled by the higher interest 
iuce the mites offered for short-term funds in 
sed main (NeW York. 
a The Government’s confidence in the 
pund was demonstrated by two moves 
F soon after the election—the 
eration @ limitation on the amount United King- 
ansport IM fiom residents could spend on foreign 
al Govetiliravel was abolished, and the United 
Kingdom repaid in full the $250 million 
financing jad obtained from_ the Export- 
; Dock Sudfimport Bank in October 1957. In con- 
. petroleumpequence of the repayment, reserves 
san Nicolastiropped by $260 million in October. 
vings upon} The overall surplus in the balance-of- 
nts for the first half of the 
ear, according to Treasury figures, 
oo howed an overall surplus of $398 mil- 
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~~ ‘ m, compared with $664 million in the 
| publi¢ Mb centionally favorable first half of 
08. The figures showed a continuing 
yment proPBirong flow of long-term capital from 
yperty. United Kingdom. On the other 
os by reducpand, direct investment in the United 
ome p ingdom by American firms reached 
iW million in the first half of 1959, 
nts of te Sstimated by the Office of Business 
: : > a . 
's wages nomics, U.S. Department of Com- 
di, , compared with no more than 
Wout $30 million in the same months 
Ss An reu 1958. U.K. balance-of-payments 
acity Of Migires confirm that the outer sterling 
, ta is now receiving more funds from 
to employ doliar aréa than from the United 
stified by #pigdom. 
.S. Emb Deficit Increases 
A sharp rise in imports in September 
erce Weeliecember 28, 1959 


U.K. Reserves Largest in 8 Years, 
Industrial Production Expanded 


The United Kingdom economy continued to show an uptrend in 
september. Gold and convertible currency reserves further increased, 
land the Government repaid $250 million to the Export-Import Bank. 
The trade gap widened as imports increased considerably while exports 
jeclined somewhat. Exports in October, however, hit an alltime high. 

The index of industrial production, also showing a further rise, 
sood 815 percent above that of September 1958. Slight evidence was 
shown of a revival in private manufacturing investment. ~ 





and a fall in imports widened the trade 
gap to $202 million, the highest amount 
shown this year. In October, however, 
record exports reversed the downtrend 
In the period to the end of September 
the monthly deficit averaged $27 mil- 
lion more than in 1958. 


Imports amounted to $924 million, an 
increase of $70 million over August. 
The rise was out of line with the usual 
seasonal trend, as imports usually tend 


to fall in September. In the first three 
quarters of the year the average in- 
crease in imports was 5 percent, com- 
pared with the same period of 1958, 
whereas September imports rose by 7 
percent. 


Exports amounted to $691 million in 
September, compared with $716 million 
in August, a fall somewhat less than 
is usual for the season. September ex- 
ports were up 4 percent, compared with 
the same month of 1958, whereas in 
the first 9 months of the year they 
rose 3 percent. Reexports amounted to 
$31 million, compared with $26 million 
in August. 


Seasonally adjusted figures published 
by the Board of Trade, show, however, 
that the export trend in September 
actually continued upward. The pat- 
tern of trade, which reflects sustained 
improvement in export markets and a 
rise in imports as a result of increased 
domestic activity, remained satisfactory. 


The United States did not share in 
the $397 million rise in U.K. imports 
in the first 9 months of the year, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade. The 
larger increases were for the sterling 
area, imports from which increased by 
$165 million; Western Europe, $115 mil- 
lion; Latin America, $56 million; and 
Soviet Eastern Europe, $25 million. 


The export pattern, however, showed 
that in the same period the $159 mil- 
lion increase over the year before was 
more than accounted for by shipments 
to the United States, whieh were up by 
$210 million over the comparable 
months of 1958. Exports to Western 
Europe also showed a substantial gain. 
The increases were offset by a 6%- 
percent fall in shipments to the sterling 
area, although in the 9 months the 
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trend of exports to the sterling coun- 
tries rose. 


Industrial Output at Record High 


The seasonally adjusted index of in- 
dustrial production reached a new high 
of 114, compared with the August index 
of 113 (1954=100). In September last 
year the index stood at 105. Between 
the second and third quarters of 1959 
the index showed a rise of 2% percent. 


Some concern was still felt that the 
increase in production was mainly de- 
pendent on strength of consumer de- 
mand. It was pointed out, however, 
that steel and chemigals, both basic 
industries, produced at a rate of more 
than 15 percent above the year before. 
The steel industry in September worked 
at about 90 percent of capacity. Rising 
demand from the consumer industries, 
and to a lesser extent from builders, 
and increased exports all contributed 
to the rise in level of output. 


Automobile production averaged 24,- 
348 a week, only slightly below the 
record figure of last April, 47 percent 
above August, and 19 percent more 
than in September 1958. Production was 
limited by supply, particularly of sheet 
steel, rather than by demand. Output 
of manmade fibers was higher than in 
any September since 1955, and produc- 
tion of television sets was expected to 
be 18 percent higher than in 1958. 


Unemployment fell to 1.9 percent of 
the civil labor force, compared with 2.0 
percent in August and remained about 
the same in October despite the in- 
crease in number of unemployed. 


Automobile Output to Expand 


Although there is still little direct 
evidence that private manufacturers 
will expand outlays on plant and equip- 
ment, various capital industries spoke 
of some revival. British Motor Corpor- 
ation stated its intention of doubling 
1958-59 output by mid-1961. Ferd 
Motor Co. announced plans to spend 
a further $140 million on expansion in 
the next few years, and a third auto- 
mobile firm, the Rootes Group, is to 
spend $28 million on improved produc- 
tion and distribution facilities. A steel 
company also announced plans to raise 
$40 million to finance expansion, and 
other steel companies were expected.to 
follow. 

In the public sector of the economy, 
investment will be increased as a result 
of the Government’s new bill to help 
areas with actual or imminent high un- 
employment. The new bill empowers 
the Board of Trade to make grants to 
firms to induce them to expand, build 
factories, rent to private firms, or im- 
prove industrial sites. Regulations to 
prevent industrial expansion in con- 
gested areas were tightened, and it was 
announced that applications to build 
factories of more than 5,000 square feet 
in London or Birmingham would auto- 
matically be refused—U.S. Embassy, 
London. 














FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Japan Eases Import Restrictions 


A gradual easing of Japan’s import 
restrictions will take place over the 
next 18 months, the Japanese Govern- 
ment announced during the recently 
concluded Tokyo session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


The action, which followed in the 
wake of liberalization moves by a num- 
ber of other countries, was further evi- 
dence of the successful drive by the 
United States as well as other countries 
to eliminate discrimination and reduce 
the use of import restrictions generally 
by countries emerging from balance-of- 
payments difficulties. 


Japanese business and press circles 
generally welcomed the announcement 
as a move toward freer trade. There 
was, however, significant criticism that 
the move was belated and not exten- 
sive enough in light of the country’s 
overall favorable economic position, ex- 
ternal convertibility of the principal 
trading currencies of the world, and 
Japan’s strong reserve position and 
optimistic balance-of-payments outlook. 


The Japanese Government statement 
consists of four parts, as follows: 


@ Removal of discrimination against 
the dollar area under the Automatic 
Approval (AA) system. 

As previously indicated (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 30, 1959, p. 19) 
effective January 1, 1960, lauan, abaca, 
gypsum, and copper alloy waste will 
be put on the Automatic Approval CAA) 
list for the dollar area. As to the other 
items now on the AA list for all but 
the dollar area, such discrimination is 
to be removed not later than March 31, 
1961. 


@ Expansion of Automatic Approval 
(AA) list. 

Effective January 1961, the following 
80 items will be transferred to the AA 
system: 


Dupion cocoon; yarn of wool and hair, mo- 
hair only; used stocking, silk, and rapon (in- 
cluding mixed); ardil fiber; used Telemp: 
filter cloth, for chemical fiber manufacturin 
only; natural essence, excluding Geuene-alt 
camphor oil, and 551-0199 essential vegetable 
oil; sodium sulfohydrate; cylohexyl phenol: 
hepthylphenol; tetradecylphenol; pentadecyl- 
phenol; hexyl phenol; hexadecylphenol; hept- 
adecylphenol; octadecylphenol: oleyl; phenol: 
tridecylphenol; antioxidant, RRIO; antioxi- 
dant, DDA; antioxidant, DDAEM: accelera- 
tor, G-M-F; lunasela; aranox; flexamine; 
curing agent CDO; ethyl Telrae: butylethan- 
olamine; canary seed; cocoa butter: bamboo 
sprouts, dried; vulcanized fiber sheet: (thick- 
ness % in. up); pearl essence; matrix paper; 
ethylene cyanhydrine; diisopropyl; methacry- 
latetromic chloride; polymelic dibutyltim dial- 
koxide; dibutyltin mercapto compound; iso- 
propanolamine; 

Codprantex A & B: tri (2-ethl hexyl)) phos- 
phate; ethylene dichloride; monohydrated 
tribasic lead maleate; plasticator FH: dicy- 
clohexylamine: antioxidant DOD: vulkacit 
774; vulkacit J; vulkacit F.P.; vulkacit T.R.; 
tonox; sunoco anticheck wax; vulkacit WL; 
vulkacit NP; vulkacit 576; electro cardio- 
graph recording paper; piano cloth—,bushing 
cloth, witen cloth, key cloth and hammer 
cloth only.—; chaulmoogra seed; young plants 


and bulbs: hiwet 600 paper; die slick; cu- 
lant oil: scotch slip: scotch hone; jelly fish; 


pine seed; lotus nut: common melon seed; 
cantaloupe seed; watermelon seed; dried 
plum: vermicelli; bamboo sprout; bean-curd 


(Red) :preserved vegetable; inseet wax; gut; 
pig hoof; and bristle. 

@ Establishment of new system for 
certain machinery imports. 


Although the date has not been 
specified, a new Atittomatic Allocation 
System is to be introduced shortly. This 
new system will provide for automatic 
allocation of foreign exchange without 
limitation as is true under the present 
Automatic Approval (AA) system. How- 
ever, unlike the AA system under which 
an importer receives foreign exchange 
allocations directly from a foreign ex- 
change bank, under the Automatic Al- 
location system an importer will have 
to apply to the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI). 


The 48 categories of. machinery to 


be initially included under the new 
system, set forth by principal types 
are: : 


(a) Machinery in general 

Safety block: assembly parts for watches— 
main spring, hair spring, steel escapement 
wheel, shock absorber; ball-bearing swivel 
joint: increment borer: nylon traveler; 
sprinkler head and its alarm valve: multi- 
purpose portable lifting and pulling unit; 
expansion rivet and riveting iron: chain saw, 
more thah 3 kw., 4hp., excluding electric 
system; marine chronometer; and cepi comay. 


(b) Office equipment 


Accounting machine; bookkeeping machine; 
adding machine: electric calculating machine; 
system duplicator: microfilm equipment, ro- 
tary type: document shredding machine; let- 
ter opener and scaler: postage meter ma- 
chiae; and electric stapler. 


(c) Medical Equipment and Instruments 


Heart catheter: catheter for anaesthesia: 
blood-vascular suture instrument; uterotubal 
ligature ‘rstrument: centrifugal casting ma- 
chine fo. dental use: surgical shear; clini- 
cal treatment tables: clinical operation ta- 
bles: surgical plaster cutter: bone saw; 
microtomes; breast pump: sphygmograph; 
blood. viscosimeter: coagulometer; resuscita- 
tor: automatic respiration unit; electro-sur- 
gical needle; carbide dental bar; and den- 
tal corns. 

(d) Others 


Electronic microscope: welding machine; 
gas system, hand operated: threshing ma- 
chine: rice huller: grain or polishing ma- 
chine: straw rope making machine; and 
straw mat looms. 

@ Liberalization of certain consumer 


goods. 


Effective January 1960, unlimited for- 
eign exchange for import of the 34 
groups of consumer products listed be- 
low is to be allocated and as soon as 
possible global quotas for import of 
other consumer goods such as television 
sets, whisky, raisins, confectionery 
items, fountain pens, and binoculars is 
to be established. 

Consumer goods for which unlimited 
foreign exchange allocations are to be 
made available are: 


Fireworks; hand sewing needles, base met- 


Tariff, Tax Acts 
Passed in Bahamas 


The Bahamas Government has 
passed a new tariff act and a ney 
emergency tax act. 


The Tariff Act 1959, which supersede 
the previous tariff act in existence sing 
1939, consolidates the various amenj. 


ments to that act, provides for the jp. 
corporation of newly developed items 
such as detergents, liquid soaps, anj 
camera flash guns, which were not spe. 
cifically enumerated under the 1939 act 
Minor changes also were made in cys. 
toms regulations dealing with rebates, 
free imports, and procedures for detep. 
tion of undervalued goods. 


In‘ general, tariff rates in the 199 
act do not differ greatly from those of 
the 1939 act. As customs duties are the 
principal source of revenue in the Be. 
hamas, they are high, but generally not 


prohibitive. A preferential rate continues} 


to be granted to imports from Com. 
monwealth countries. 


The new Emergency Tax Act 1959 
originally passed as a wartime meas 





ure-in 1942 and amended in 1954—levies 
a tax of seven and one half percent m 
nearly all imports including many @ 
those found on the “free list” of the 
tariff act. As with the Tariff Act 
1959, this new act also serves mainly 
to consolidate amendments made unde 
an earlier act, and does not diffe 
greatly from the original act @ 
amended.—U.S. Consulate General, Nas 
sau. 


A copy of each act is on file in th 
American Republics Division, Bureau d 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 








al: safes, strong 


room fittings and strong 
box: coffee mills: 


table and kitchen kniv 
forks, and spoons of stainless steel; 
choppers; musical instruments § and 
thereof; excluding hand harmonicas wit 
bases: umbrellas, parasols, walking stick 
and similar articles: artificial flowers; hair 
nets of human hair; buttons except those f@ 
cuffs and collars, shells except mother 
pearl, animal bones, horns, ceramics, glat 























celluloid, and synthetic resin; clasps and th}: 


like, excluding hooks, eyes, snaps, or slid 
fasteners; brushes, excluding tooth brushé 
or paintbrushes: sports goods, excluding a 
ber balls or goods for golf: toys exclud 
electric system; pens, pen holders, pen 
excluding those for fountain pens, 
leads, writing brushes, chalk crayons, Chk 
nese ink stick—black and vermiliion, 
and the like; 

Pipes, cigar holders, and cigarette holders 
smokers’ lighters, excluding those of prec 
metal, etc.: hair combs: hair pins: buckle 
excluding those of precious metal, @ 
hemp fabrics; vinylon fabrics: g 
ture and fixtures: magic lantern; él 
fluorescent discharge tubes; electric bulbs 
domestic lighting: cameras (not exc 
$100): lenses. photographic: radio ree 
and chassis thereof with transistors of tht 
pieces or more: stoves and furnaces for 
mestic use, excluding enameled; ¢é 
washing machines for domestic use, exclud- 
ing those with attached driers: electric 
for domestic use; and electric flatirons. 
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PAPPPPPPPPPPLPPPIIPISIIISSIEAS 
India Abolishes Dollar 


Area Discrimination 


The Government of India now 
will permit Indian importers to 
utilize soft-currency licenses cover- 
ing import of noncapital goods for 
purchases from the dollar area. 

An official notification of this sig- 
nificant change in import policy was 
conveyed to U.S. Secretary of Com- 
merce Frederick H. Mueller upon 
his arrival in New Delhi on Decem- 
ber 17. 

Additional information regarding 
this new policy will be reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly as soon 
as received. 


VT Tp paaahabh bho hihi iibiit ty) 


Lebanon Amends 
Customs Tariff 


Lebanon has amended its customs 
tariff on several items. 
Feldspar will be admitted duty 


free and other minerals not elsewhere 
classified will be assessed an 11-percent 
ad valorem duty. Both categories were 
formerly assessed a duty of 25 percent 
ad valorem. The goods affected are 
listed under tariff item No. 194. 

Tarred felt, tariff item No. 423, for 
whatever purpose, is assessed an 11- 
percent ad valorem duty. Formerly, 
tarred felt intended for roofing, was 
assessed a 25-percent duty. 

Iron, steel, or copper screens of one- 
millimeter mesh or finer are assessed 
one-percent duty if imported for indus- 
trial purposes. These items, assessed a 
B-percent duty, are now listed under 
tariff items Nos. 725 and 765. 

The 25-percent ad valorem duty as- 
sessed on shoemaking machinery, listed 
under item No. 841, is now reduced to 
1 percent. 

These amendments became effective 
November 8, 1959.—U.S. Embassy, 
‘Beirut. 


“Lebanon Requires Additional 





"| Origin Certificate for Whisky 


Shipments of whisky imported into 
Tebanon for local consumption must be 
accompanied by a certificate issued by 
the distiller attesting the origin of the 
product. 


The certificate must consist of a 


la} SAtement made either on the certified 


or on a certificate of origin. 
Should the statement be made on a 
separate document, it must show in 
Metall the number of packages shipped 
‘and their marks and serial numbers. 
_ The new instruction, to become effec- 
live April 1, 1960, was issued by the 
: Director General of Customs, 


December 28, 1959 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Guatemala Prohibits Some |mports 


Guatemala has prohibited importa- 
tion of almost 100 items and has raised 


duties by 20 percent on approximately 
600 items. 


Declining world coffee prices and a 
consequent drain on foreign exchange 
receipts have been cited as causes for 
the move. The action, effective Novem- 
ber 24, has been taken to restrict im- 
ports of less essentizi items or items 
for which substitutes are available lo- 
cally in order to conserve foreign ex- 
change. Available resources will be used 
to acquire essential goods, including 
capital equipment required for the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 


The import prohibition and the duty 
increases do not apply to merchandise 
shipped prior to November 25, 1959. 
Likewise, the prohibition does not ap- 
ply to goods originating in Central 
America which are covered by bilateral 
or multilateral trade treaties to which 
Guatemala is a party. 


A resolution, issued simultaneously, 
declared that exemption or duty reduc- 
tions granted on all kinds of textile 
materials under industrial development 
legislation are suspended on shipments 
which have not yet entered the coun- 
try. Those affected by this suspension 
may petition the Government for re- 
validation of their concessions in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the new 
Industrial Development Law, promul- 
gated on October 23, 1959 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Dec. 7, 1959, p. 8)). 

Affected by the prohibition are: 


Live game birds; fresh, chilled, and frozen 

meats and poultry; dried, salted, and 
smoked meats, including ham and bacon not 
eae sausages, packaged or not, and 
acon and ham hermetically packed; evapo- 
rated, condensed, and dehydrated cream; 
butter; shell eggs; fish and roe, fresh 
chilled, or frozen; live fish, crustaceans, and 
molluscs, and their products; macaroni, 
spaghetti, noodles, vermicelli, and the like: 
bread, soda crackers, and biscuits; cakes 
and the like; fruits preserved in alcohol; 
peanut butter; fruit syrups; potatoes other 
than seed; beans, peas, lentils, onions. and 
garlic; fresh vegetables, n.e.s.; dehydrated 
vegetables; vegetables preserved or prepared 
in vinegar; unrefined cane or beét sugar; 
syrups and molasses; coffee except extracts; 
cocoa beans; chocolate and preparations; 
vinegar. , 

Mineral and aerated water: peanuts; 
copra; fuelwood and charcoal; raw cotton; 
cottonseed oll: honey; absorbent cotton and 
sterilized gauze; rubber sponges: plywood; 
triplay; simply shaped wood, n.e.s.; boxes, 
cases, crates, barrels, and similar receptacles, 
of wood, using nails, assembled or unas- 
sembled, (including match boxes): doors, 
windows, and other builders’ woodwork: 
cotton wedding, in sheets, including cotton 
acking; canvas hammocks: shutters for 
uildings and venetian blinds, of base met- 
als; scraner mats and foot wipers, of base 
metals; motor boats or launches; wooden 
framed furniture, covered with any material: 
visiting cards, printed, engraved, or litho- 
graphed, menu and other cards, n.e.s. 
printed in any form: theater tickets, bus 
tickets, railroad tickets, etc.; almanacs and 
calendars of all kinds; candles, tapers, and 
night lights; 

Solidified alcohol for fuel and other in- 
flammable materials, n.e.3.; matches; artifi- 
celal flowers, foliage, or fruit and parts, 
other than of glass, metals, or ceramics; 
— ashtrays, soap trays, clothes hangers, 
ousehold ornaments, and other articles 


n.e.s. for household use; cigar holders, shoe- 
horns, thimbles, eyeglass cases, pen and 
encil holders of plastic materials; panniers, 
askets, and sacks; feather dusters and car- 
pet beaters, of materials of any kind; mops 
of any kind with handles; fountain and ball 
point pens and spare parts therefor, of pre- 
cious metals or plated therewith inclu | 
fountain pen nibs; propelling pencils an 
pen and pencil holders of precious metals 
or plated with precious metals; dressing and 
ornamental combs of any material. 


Items subject to the 20-percent in- 
crease in duty rates include: 


Many foods and beverages (including ex- 
tracts, essences, soups, broths, and edible 
guoes obtained from meat, cheese and curd, 
ce cream, wheat flour, wheat, oats, prepared 
cereals, crackers, frozen fruit, fruit juices, 
tomato juice, chicle and other chewing gums, 
margarine, olemargarine, and other artificial 
butter, lard; most alcoholic beverages); all 
tobacco products; all hides, skins, and furs 
undressed; some seeds; wood, sawed or 
planed; vegetable oils; prepared paints, 
enamels, lacquers, varnishes, household 
dyes, paint driers, and mastics: perfumery, 
cosmetics, and other toilet preparations ex- 


cept dentifrices; soaps except medicinal; 
waxes, polishes: some explosives; ammuni- 
tion; celophane and plastic cloth; 


Inedible starches; some tires and tubes; 
artifiicial or reconstituted wood; 


cooperage 
products: wallpaper; some pulp, paper, «and 
paperboard products includin envelopes, 


writing paper, napkins, paper plates; certain 
cotton yarn and thread; cotton fabrics; silk 
fabrics; woolen and worsted fabrics; linen, 
hemp, and ramie fabrics; fabrics of artificial 
or synthetic fibers and of spun glass, fabrics 
of textile fibers mixed with metal yarn; 
knitted and crocheted fabrics of any textile 
fiber twine, cordage, ropes, and cables of 
any textile fiber; bags and sacks for pack- 


(Continued on page 32) 





Dominica Liberalizes 
‘Dollar Imports 


Dominica has revised its licensing 
system to liberalize imports from the 
dollar area in conformity with instruc- 
tions from the United Kingdom. 


Only the following items still require 
import licenses when purchased from 
dollar or Western European sources: 


Air-conditioning machines, self-contained 
comprising elements for cooling control o 
humiditv, cleaning and circulating of air; 
centrifugal drying and separating machines, 
other than of a kind used for domestic. pur- 
poses: compressors and exhausters, air and 
gas; dredging equipment; gas and chemical 
plant; lifting, o"~ | and transporting ma- 
chinery—hoists, winches, pulleys; oil refin- 
ing plant; pile drivers; pumps of all kinds, 
including petrol and oil measuring pumps, 
other than of a kind used in motor vehicles, 
ships, boats, or aircraft or for domestic pur- 
poses; refrigerators and refrigeration ma- 
‘chinery, other than of a kind used for do- 
mestic purposes. 

Separators for separating oil from mix- 
tures of oil and water; welding machines; 
well-boring machinery and plant; cocks, 
taps, traps, and valves for controlling fraee. 
liquid, or vapors; flexible tubing and pip- 
ing wholly or mainly of metal; petroleum 
and shale oils, crude and refined, other than 
lubricating oils, waxes of all kinds includ- 
ing mixtures of waxes, wax residues, pe- 
troleum and greases; motor vehicles, tires, 
and spares. 


The following products require a li- 
cense regardless of their origin: 

Sugar (except when imported from the 
West Indies); rice, wheat, and wheat prod- 
ucts; fats and oils. 


—U.S. Consulate General, Port of Spain. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Industrial Development 
Law Enacted in Peru 


Peru has enacted a new law designed 
to encourage the industrial develop- 
ment of Peru through provision of im- 
port duty exemptions, waiver of income 
and other taxes, and other benefits for 
now industries established in Peru. 


The new law, known as the Indus- 
trial Development Law and signed by 
the President on November 30, applies 
to firms engaged in those activities 
classified as manufacturing industries 
under the Uniform Industrial Classifica- 
tion of the United Nations. The extent 
of benefits accorded under the law will 
be determined by the Bureau of Indus- 
tries in the Ministry of Development 
and Public Works, in consultation with 
representatives of industry and in ac- 
cordance with whether the new invest- 
ment represents a basic industry (the 
Bureau of Industries would determine 
whether an industry is basic), and also 
in accordance with the location of the 
industry (benefits for industries located 
outside of Lima are generally greater). 


Principal provisions of the new law 
are as follows: 

Basic industries may be exempted 
from payment of import duties on es- 
sential raw materials, essential semi- 
manufactured materials, machinery, and 
equipment. (An industry may not be de- 
clared basic for the purpose of the law 
unless in its manufacturing processes it 
utilizes preponderantly national re- 
sources.) Nonbasic industries may be 
exempted on as much as 50 percent to 
100 percent of the import duties on such 
products. Exemption from payment of 
duties would not apply if sufficient 
quantities of these materials are pro- 
duced in Peru. 

If only a portion of the requirements 
can be supplied locally, the reduced du- 
ties may be applied only on that amount 
which it is deemed necessary to import. 
“The Bureau of Industries, advised by 
the Superior Council of Industries (four 
Government members and eight pri- 
vate members), would determine what 
is a basic industry and what percentage 
of reduction in duties should be granted 
to nonbasic industries within the 50- to 
100-percent range. 

Income taxes may be waived on 30 
percent to 100 percent of the firm’s 
profits, depending on the part of the 
country in which the industry is lo- 
cated, if reinvested in the business. This 
privilege may be continued for 15 to 
“50 years, depending on the location of 
the plant. 

New basic industries may be freed 
from all taxes except stamp taxes. This 
benefit may apply for 3 years within the 
Lima-Callao area, 5 years in the re- 
mainder of the coastal area, 10 years 
in the sierra (highlands), and 15 years 
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in the jungle (Amazon region). Other 
industries may have their income taxes 
reduced by 20 percent in the sierra and 
30 percent in the jungle. 

An adequate level of import duty pro- 
tection may be accorded for the prod- 
ucts of all industries. Import duties may 
be raised to encourage industrial pro- 
duction or lowered if duties are exces- 
sive. What branch of the Government 
would have authority to determine the 
level of duties is not specified, but it 
would probably be the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Commerce. 

Industries may be permitted to de- 
preciate their equipment for tax pur- 
poses at a more rapid rate than that 
normally permitted if they utilize their 
equipment more fully than normal, for 
example, by utilizing two shifts a day. 

Assets may be revalued for deprecia- 
tion purposes in line with changes in 
the foreign éxchange rate when ex- 
change fluetuations of more than 5 per- 
cent occur. This would give industry the 
same advantage which petroleum now 
possesses but would leave mining at a 
disadvantage. 

The law also contains antidumping 
provisions designed to protect domestic 
production from imports entering Peru 
at artificially low prices. 

Producers, traders, and exporters of 
essential raw or semimanufactured ma- 
terials may be required to retain in 
Peru the necessary amount of such ma- 
terials necessary to satisfy domestic re- 
quirements of any manufacturing indus- 
tries established within the country. 
The selling price of such materials in 
the local market may not be higher 
than the price which could be obtained 
for export. 

Title Six includes provisions for pro- 
tection of patents; industrial designs 
and models; trademarks, commercial 
services, and slogans; and commercial 
names.—U.S. Embassy, Lima. 


New Customs Tariff 
Approved in Portugal 


A new customs tariff, in accordance 
with the Brussels tariff nomenclature, 
has been promulgated by the Portu- 
guese Government. 

Like the previous tariff, the new one 
has two columns of duties, or maximum 
and minimum rates. Rates are both spe- 
cific and ad valorem. Specific rates are 
expressed in current escudos, instead of 
in gold escudos, as formerly. 

The duty surtax, usually 60 percent 
of the duty, originally established by 
decree No. 20,935 of February 26, 1932, 
is abolished. 

No comparison of the old and the new 
rates is yet available. Rates of duty on 
some items are known to have been 
increased, however. 

The new tariff was approved by de- 
cree-law No. 42,656, of November 18, 
1959, and was published in the Diario do 
Governo, Lisbon, of that date. 





—, 


Costa Rica Provides 
For New Bond Issue 


Costa Rica’s Law for Economie 
Development, providing for a bond issue 
in the amount of 170,109,100 colones 
(5.67 colones=US$1 at the official se}. 
ing rate) to refund the internal debt 
and increase economic development 
was published November 20. 


Bonds will be issued in two serj 
the Refunding the Internal Debt Series 
in the amount of 105,947,800 colones 
and the National Banking System 
Series in the amount of 64,1613 
colones. The law calls for refunding 
the country’s internal fiscal bonded debt 
by means of exchanging various exist. 
ing internal debt bond issues at par for 
the two new bond series. Bonds to be 
refunded amount to 132,598,200 colones, 
This will have the effect of consolidat. 
ing the internal debt. 


Bonds authorized under the law wil] 
bear an annual interest rate of 7 per. 
cent and will be amortized in 20 years, 


Amortization and service of the new | 


issues will be met through annual ap. 
propriations in the national budget. 

The Central Bank of Costa Rica has 
been designated to handle the exchange 
of bonds, to be accomplished by De. 
cember 31, 1960, with the provision 
that an extension of time may be al- 
lowed by the Executive Power if ne 
cessary. 


Funds arising from the difference 
between the total amount of internal 
debt to be refunded and the total 
amount issued will be used to satisfy 
obligations of the Government to 
various official institutions such as the 
National Production Council, the Costa 
Rican Institute of Electricity, and the 
Social Security Board. 


The new law also provides for a fund 
of 80 million colones to be established 
for developmental purposes and to sup 
plement the sums received from the sale 
of bonds. The fund is to be formed by 
annual contributions of 5 million colones 
for 16 years from the profits of the 
Central Bank and the National Insur- 
ance Institute. Accumulations unde 
this provision will be distributed to the 
nationalized banks to be ysed to finance 
economic development and diversifice 
tion.—U.S. Embassy, San Jose. 





U. K. imports of lard in 1959 are up 
sharply from 1958, which was the high 
est level of recent years, the Foreigh 
Agricultural Service reports. 

Imports during January - September 
were 245.1 million pounds, compared 
with 177.3 million pounds last year 
Shipments from the United States wert 
up 79 percent and accounted for 69 pe 
cent of total U.K. lard imports, Com 


‘pared with 53 percent in Janualy 


September 1958. 
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India To Adopt Metric 
System in Trade 





The Government of India has an- 
nounced that the metric, system of 
weights and measures, being 
adopted by gradual stages in that 
country, will be used in foreign 
trade transactions, commencing 
April 1, 1960. 


From that date, customs duties 
will be levied in terms of metric 
units, and all shipping documents, 
including import and export li- 
censes, will be issued in terms of 
metric weights and measures. Im- 
porters*and exporters will be re- 
quired to submit .their license ap- 
plications in terms of the metric 
system. 


PAPPPAPAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPFF FA 


More Import Restrictions 
Dropped by Netherlands 


The Netherlands Government is re 
moving import restrictions from 12 
items, effective January 1, 1960. 


Products affected, with the Benelux 


tariff number in parentheses, are as 
follows: 

Seed rye (ex-69); rice, husked, glazed or 
not, fully polished, not broken (ex-70b); 
margarine, imitation lard, and other edible 
fats obtained by similar process (112); beet 
sugar, cane sugar, and like sugars (122); 


invert sugar and artificial honey (123c); hy- 
drochloric acid (220); salts of hypochlorous 
acid, other (245b): soft soap—black soap, 
green soap, and the like—(320a2); ordinary 
soap in blocks, slabs, or bars, not cleared 
(320b); soap, other—toilet, medicinal, and 
similar—not cleared (320d); casks, tubs, 
buckets, and other coopers’ wares and fin- 
ished parts thereof, with or without metal 
hoops, accessories, or lining (397); blown or 
pressed glassware, n.e.3.i. (675). 

Previously, these items had been sub- 
ject to import quotas, although in most 
cases the quotas were administered in 
such a way that the flow of U. S. ex- 
ports to the Netherlands was not im- 
paired. 

This is the latest in a series of Neth- 
erlands Government actions that have 
resulted in abolition of discriminatory 
treatment of U.S. goods and liberaliza- 
tion of the overwhelming majority of 
Dutch imports. 





Costa Rica Issues 
New Cement Law 


Any project for the establishment of 
a cement plant in Costa Rica now is 
Subject to a new law. 


Under its provisions, effective Novem- 
ber 18, an interested party may estab- 


lish a cement plant but must sign an 
administrative contract with the Execu- 
tive power. To be considered valid, the 


December 28, 1959 





Venezuela Increases 
Duty on Many Items 


The Venezuelan Government has sub- 
stantially increased import duties on 
approximately 133 sections of the Im- 
port Tariff, many of them luxury com- 
modities. 


The action is an attempt to eliminate 
the necessity of an import license for 
many commodities placed on the preli- 
censing program by resolutions of July 
4 and November 20, 1959. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Aug. 17, 1959, p. 9, and 
Dec. 7, 1959, p. 11). 

The new regulation raises duties on 
more than 100 items to 100 bolivares 
(1 bolivar=approximately US$0.30) per 
gross kilogram and adds many new.ad 
valorem duties up to 100 percent. 
Among items subject to higher duties 
are alcoholic beverages, leaf tobacco, 
and toiletries. Brandy, cognac, and gin 
are now dutiable at 40 bolivares per 
gross kilogram; scotch, 25 bolivares per 
gross kilogram; and leaf tobacco, 100 
bolivares per gross kilogram. Many 
cosmetics are assessed 100 bolivares per 
gross kilogram plus an ad valorem duty 
of 25 to 100 percent. The new regula- 
tion has not changed the rates on 
ethyl alcohol less than 80 proof, rye, 
and bourbon, although it has left rye 
and bourbon subject to prior import 
licensing. The tariff increases are not 
applicable to commodities on List I of 
the United States-Venezuela bilateral 
trade agreement. List I pertains to 
tariff concessions granted by Venezuela 
to U.S. products. 

The new resolution, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of December 11, 1959, 
and effective December 11 for air par- 
cels and December for sea shipment, is 
not applicable to commodities already 
in Venezuelan ports on December 11, 
1959.—U.S. Embassy, Caracas. 

These changes should be noted in 
U.S. Department of Commerce publica- 


tion, Licensing and Exchange Controls, 


—Venezuela, World Trade Information 
Service reports, Part 2, No. 56-84, Sep- 
tember 1956. 


Information regarding the new Vene- 
zuelan import duty rates on specific 
items may be obtained upon request 
from the American Republics Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
pc. 





contract must be approved by the Leg- 
islative Assembly. 


Of particular interest is the provision 
that a cement factory can be closed 
down while a complaint that the factory 
has violated the law is being heard in 
court. This suspension of operations 
shall be without responsibility to the 
State or to the complainant.—U.S, Em- 
bassy, San Jose. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Cuba Widens Import, 
Exchange Controls 


The Cuban Monetary Stabilization 
Fund has issued new regulations which 
place most import commodities under 
licensing control and also further re- 
strict foreign exchange transactions. 

The effective date of the new regu- 
lations was made retroactive to Decem- 
ber 4, 1959, although they were not 
issued by the Fund until December 11 
and published in the Government Ga- 
zette on December 14. 

Import commodities covered by the 
revised Instruction 4 of the Fund in- 
clude many of the basic food products 
not covered by Instruction 6 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, March 2, 1959, p. 
13):, Metals and metal products, paper 
and paper products, chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, glass, machinery, most textiles 
and textile products, automotive parts 
and accessories, and others. Importers 
of these products must now obtain 
licenses prior to entering into a firm 
purchase contract or opening a letter 
of credit. Import license applications 
will be submitted to the Fund through 
commercial banks. Merchandise shipped 
to the frée zones will not require prior 
licenses. 

Purchase orders placed by importers 
prior to December 4 will require import 
licenses except: Import purchase orders 
covered by letters of credit opened prior 
to the effective date of the instruction; 
and imports not covered by letters of 
credit which cleared Customs in the 
country of origin prior to December 4. 
The Fund has not yet clarified the 
treatment to be accorded those ship- 
ments made on an open account or 
draft basis which were aboard carriers 
between December 4 and December 14. 

Principal changes in the regulations 
covering exchange transactions were: 

A limit of $150 for a 12-month period 
can be purchased by Cuban tourists 
without the approval of the Fund; fam- 
ily remittances are limited to $150 
monthly; business trips or trips for 
health reasons are limited to $150; and 
international transportation tickets sold 
to nonresidents must be paid for in U.S. 
dollars. 

Exchange transfers completely con- 
trolled by the Fund regardless of 
amount include: Royalty remittances, 
insurance premiums, transportation and 
freight charges due abroad, interest and 
dividend payments, profits, installment 
sales and commission payments abroad, 
alimony payments, and those to artists 
or sports performers.—U.S. Embassy, 
Havana. , 

Additional data regarding these new 
controls will appear in subsequent is- 
sues of Foreign Commerce Weekly, In 
the meantime, information may be ob- 
tained from the American Republic Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, 
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Greece Wants Chemicals; Cambodia Seeks 
Tugboats; Industrial Machinery Requested 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Burma 

Laboratory equipment, reference 
UBARI tender No. 215; bids invited un- 
til February 5 by Union of Burma Ap- 
plied Research Institute, Kanbe, Ran- 
goon. Payment in U.S. dollars under 
ICA program.* 


Cambodia 

Tugboats, 2, 20 meters, 650 horse- 
power each; bids invited until January 
20 by Ministry of Public Works, Phnom 
Penh.* 


Ceylon 

Rock Gypsum, 5,000 long tons, suit- 
able for the manufacture of cement; 
bids invited until December 31 by Gen- 
eral Manager, Ceylon Cement Corpora- 
tion, 14 Barnes Place, Colombo 7.* 

Deep boring equipment; core drill; 
pump units; spares and accessories; all 
must be to Diamond Core Drill Manu- 
facturers Association standards; tender 
No. DLF 33; ICA/DLF financed; bids 
invited until January 20 by Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Works, P.O. 
Box 1436, Colombo.* 


Asphalt for road surfacing, 3,050,000 
gallons; invited by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Finance, and mobile 
crane, 3 tons; by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Lands, P.O. Box 500, Colombo, until 
January 26. Tenders are to be made on 
forms which may be obtained from the 
Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 8, D.C.* 


Mobile workshop truck, completely 
contained repair, machine, and welding 
shop, diesel powered, 4 wheel drive; bids 
invited until March 15 by Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Defense and 
External Affairs, Senate Building, Co- 
lombo.* 


Greece 

Chlorine containers, 40, estimated 
value $14,000; bids invited until: De- 
cember 30 by Greek Water Co., 4 Kolo- 
kotroni Street, Athens. Dairy equip- 
ment, estimated value $85,000, for proc- 
essing about 10 tons of milk daily; bids 
invited until January 19 by Agricultural 
Bank of Greece, 23 Fr. Roosevelt Street, 
Athens. Parathion, 30-45 metric tons, 
estimated value $26,000, 25 percent wet- 
table powder; bids invited until January 
22 by National Tobacco Board, 9 Amer- 
ikis Street, Athens. Additional informa- 
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tion may be obtained from the Greek 
Foreign Trade Administration, 2211 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C.* 


Agricultural chemicals, 7 cateogries, 
total estimated value $40,000; bids in- 
vited until January 21 by Agricultural 
Bank of Greece in Athens, 23 Venizelos 
Street, Athens. Bid No 1523.* 


India 


Tin plate, 611 long tons; MS sheets, 
1,000 long tons; strip, 50 long tons; MS 
plates, 32 long tons; tender No. DLF/ 
13B/49; bid deadline January 7. MS 
Rounds, 5.704 long tons; high tensil 
wire, 185 long tons; tender No. DLF/ 
13A/50; January 13. Bids invited by 
Iron and Steel Controller, 33 Netaji 
Subhas Road, Calcultta.* 

Tender for work over rigs (for oil ex- 
ploration program), tender reference 
C-3072/CIV; bids invited until January 
12 by India Supply Mission, 2536 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D.C. Copies of the specifications may be 
obtained from the Mission. 

Drilling rig, 1; tender No. SE-131; 
bids invited until February 16 by India 
Supply Mission, at address given. Speci- 
fications may be obtained from the Mis- 
sion on payment of $2 a set. 

Trolley buses, 12, single deck, over- 
head line equipment; bids invited until 
February 29 by Controller of Stores, 
Bombay Electric Supply and Transport 
Undertaking, Best House, Bombay 1. 
Tender documents may be obtained 
from that authority on payment of 
$4.20. A set of the documents is avail- 
able for review at the India Supply 
Mission, address given. Further infor- 
mation concerning the tender may also 
be obtained from the Mission. 


Iran 


Tin containers, 2 million, octagonal 
shape, decorated 9 colors, capacity 200 
and 500 grams; bids invited until Febru- 
ary 10 by The-Tea Organization of the 
Plan Organization, c/o Ministry of Cus- 
toms and Monopolies, Tehran.* 


Iraq 
Light buoys with moorings, lanterns, 
gas accumulators, and spares; bid 


deadline January 3; echo sound ma- 

chines and equipment for survey depth 

recorder, January 10; and electric trans- 
(Continued on page 13) 


Australia To Issue Bid 
Invitations on New Dam 


Tenders for construction of Aus. 
tralia’s Ord River diversion dam are 
to be called in mid-April 1960, bidding 
is to close by June 30, and the contract 
is to be let by July 31, the Director of 
the State Department of Public Works 
at Perth has announced. The project 
is scheduled for completion by 1963, 


Work authorized and estimated max. 
imum costs are as follows: Construc. 
tion of the diversion dam, $5.6 million; 
channels, drains and inlet works con. 
nected with the distribution of irriga. 
tion water and associated drainage, 
$1.12 million. 


Site of the diversion dam is Bandi- 
coot Bar, approximately 50 miles from 
Wyndham and 30 miles downstream 
from the ultimate major storage dam, 
Bandicoot Bar is a quartzite rock bar 
which extends for the full width of 
the river bed; during the dry season 
most of the rock bar is fully exposed, 
The width of the river at this site 
is approximately 1,500 feet. Material 
from the riverbed near the rock bar 
may prove suitable for manufacture of 
concrete. 


Because of the short tendering pe- 
riod, prospective U.S. bidders may ob- 
tain additional information by writing 
J. W. Young, Director, Department of 
Public Works, Perth, Western Aus 
tralia. A single set of photographs, 
maps, drawings, preliminary estimates, 
and project background data is avail 
able on loan from the Trade Develop 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

This project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 22, page 10. 


a 


India Extends Bid Dates 
For Supply of Equipment 


Bid deadline for supply of seis 
mometers, tender No. SE-112, and port- 
able electro-magnetic prospecting units, 
tender No. SE-113, has been extended 
from December 9 to December 30 by 
the India Supply Mission, 2536 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington §% 
D.C. Specifications are available from 
the Mission for $1 a set. This trade lead 
was published in Foreign Commerct 
Weekly November 9, page 13. 

The date for submitting bids for sup 
ply and delivery of two 10-ton wharf 
cranes for Madras Port Trust, tender 
No. D/25336/59/EP, has been extended 
from December 4 to January 10. This 
opportunity appeared in Foreign Com 
merce Weekly, October 12, page 11. 
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Greece Wants “i 
(Continued from page 12) 


formers, 10, electric lamps, wires and 
other materials, cables and accessories, 


/ january 24. Bids invited by Iraqi Ports 


Bashra. 
tender 


Administration, Specifications 
and forms of are available 
from Embassy of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., on pay- 
ment of $2.80. 

Electric accounting machines and 
ancillary equipment; bids invited until 
January 10 by Director General, Iraqui 
ports Administration, Margil. All ma- 
chines must be capable of printing in 
Arabic and in right to left sequence.* 

Mobile crane, 2'2 bids. invited 
yntil January 19 by the Director Gen- 
eral, Iraqi Republican Railways, Bagh- 
dad.* 

New Zealand 

Drilling equipment, including bits, 
frill collars, and elevators, tender No. 
§SMQ 1464, bids invited until January 
® and gear tooth form testing ma- 
chine, 1, and gear tooth tangent com- 
parator, 1, until January 28 by Stores 
Manager, Ministry of Works, P.O. Box 
9074, Wellington. Specifications may be 
obtained from New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


United Arab Republic 


Linen ribbons, 1,004; cutting machine 
knives, 80, for the tobacco industry; bids 
invited until January 8 for the ribbons 
and soon as possible for the knives by 
Directorate General of Tobacco, and 
Tombac Monopoly, Ministry of Econ- 
omy, Syrian Region. Copies of technical 
specifications and drawings in French.* 

Machinery for tobacco industry, bids 
invited January 10 by Directorate Gen- 
eral, P.O. Box 616, Damascus, Syrian 
Region. Specifications in French.* 


ton; 





Postponement of Bid Dates 
Announced by U.A.R., Iraq 


Two bid dates which were reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly have been 
extended by the United Arab Republic 
and Iraq. 


Deadline for submitting bids on the 
supply of a twin-screw motor vessel for 
the Ports and Lights Administration, 
Alexandria, Egypt, has been postponed 
from December 1 to January 9. This 
trade lead appeared in the Weekly, 
October 19, page 9. 

The deadline for the supply of three 
$ton electric wharf cranes has been 
extended from December 13 to January 
10 by the Iraqi Ports Administration, 
Basrah. This opportunity was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
November 23, page 14. 


December 28, 1959 


Costa Rica To Buy 
Powerplant Items 


The Instituto Costarricense de Elec- 
tricidad, San Jose, Costa Rica, has’ ini- 
tiated construction of the Rio Macho 
No. 1 hydroelectric project: of 30,000 
kilovolts. Installations also include 50 
miles of transmission lines and several 
substations. 

Purchases will be made through pub- 
lic international calls for bids in ac- 
cordance with terms and _ conditions 
that will appear in the official journal 
of Costa Rica, “La Gaceta”. Bids will 
be called for during the next 2 years, 
beginning with the invitation to bid 
on the principal generating and sub- 
station equipment, construction equip- 
ment, and equipment for tunnel exca- 
vation. 

A large part of the construction 
works will be accomplished under con- 
tract and the respective calls for bids 
will be published in “La Gaceta.” The 
only call that has been published thus 
far is one that appeared on November 
3, 1959, asking for 4,000 fifty-pound 
boxes of dynamite and 80,000 blasting 
caps. Closing date for submission of 
these bids was given as January 6, 
1960. 

A loan tear sheet from “La Gaceta,” 
giving specifications in Spanish, is 
available on request to the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Also avail- 
able on loan is a pamphlet, “Informa- 
tion on the Proposed Construction of 
the Rio Macho No. 1 Hydroelectric 
Project,” which contains in English a 
listing of construction equipment to be 
purchased and tentative schedule of the 
publication of bid, as well as an evalua- 
tion report in English on Rio Macho. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from The Instituto Costar- 
ricense de_ Electricidad, Apartado 
XXXII, San Jose, Costa Rica. 





Pakistan Wants Catalogs 
On Nucleonic Equipment 


The Pakistan Atomic Energy Com- 
mission requests catalogs from U.S, 
manufacturers of nucleonic equipment, 
laboratory furnishings, and apparatus. 
This information would be used in con- 
nection with purchases of such equip- 
ment by the Commission. 

Catalogs should be addressed to the 
Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission, 
43/5—C, Block No. 6, P.E.C.HS., Ka- 
rachi 29, Pakistan. 





U.S. imports of cotton for consump- 
tion during the first 3 months (August- 
October of the 1959-60 season were 
equivalent to 123,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 


When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 


as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Carpets 
Pakistan 

Handwoven Pakistani Bukhara de- 
sign carpets, according to requirements, 
direct or through agent by Pak Kash- 
mir Commercial Corp. (manufacturers’ 
agent, exporter, commission merchant), 
Circular Road, Wazirabad. WTD 11/ 
19/59. 





Clothing 
Egypt 

Fine cotton-fabric shirts for men— 
fabric manufactured from Egyptian 


long-staple cotton—under the trade 
names “Pyramids,” “Luxor,” “Karnak,” 
and “Sphinx,” direct or through agent 
by United Co. for Commerce (Ahmed 
Fouad) (export merchant), 1 July 26th 
St. Cairo. Each shirt packed in poly- 
ethelene bag, 6 shirts to a carton, 50- 
cartons in a wooden box. WTD 3/10/58. 


| 
Cutlery 


Germany 

Cutlery, including household knives of 
all kinds, manicure sets, and bottle 
openers, direct or through regional 
agents by Oskar Kemper, KG. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 7 Parkstrasse, Sol- 
ingen. Illustrated, descriptive literature 
and price information available. WTD 
9/9/59. 


Pakistan 

Stainless steel table cutlery according 
to requirements by Pak Kashmir Com- 
mercial Corp. (manufacturers’ agent, 
exporter, commission merchant), Circu- 
lar Rd., Wazirabad. WTD 11/19/59. 
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Decorators’ Equipment and Supplies 
Haly 


Painting and varnishing equipment 
for decorators, including sprayers, 
spray pumps, spatulas, color strainers, 
rollers, and other items, direct or 
through agent by Ernesto’ Bertoni 
(manufacturer, exporter), Via Oratorio 
dei Servi 28, Vicenza. WTD 11/17/59. 


Htaly 

Plastic dolls with voice and movable 
eyes, 500 daily, direct or through agent 
by Fusaro Bramante (manufacturer, 
exporter), Solesino, Padova_ Province. 
WTD 11/18/59. 


Fiber 


Madagascar 

Madagascar East Coast raffia fiber 
originating from Tamatave and Anta- 
laha direct by Cadoux-Lagesse et Cie. 
(export merchant), Rue Lieutenant Lu- 
bert, or P.O. Box 106, Tamata’e. WTD 
11/16/59. 


Gloves, Industrial 


Germany 

Leather protective gloves direct or 
through agent by Anton Momm (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Wuerselen. Price 
list in German available.* WTD 10/19/ 
59. 


Handicrafts 


Pakistan 

Fancy embroidered articles of good 
quality, according to requirements, di- 
rect by Pak Kashmir Commercial Corp. 
(manufacturers’ agent, exporter, com- 
mission merchant), Circular Rd., Wazi- 
rabad. WTD 11/19/59. 
Portugal 

Madeira handmade embroideries, in- 
cluding table and bed linens, table mats, 
cocktail sets, guest towels, baby wear, 


blouses, handkerchiefs, etc., direct or 
through agent by Fernandes, Saboia & 
Cia., Lda. (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), Largo dos Lavradores 4, 
Funchal, Madeira. WTD 11/30/59. 
Leather, Sole 

Brazil 


Sole leather, 10 tons monthly of each: 
Bends, weight per bend 3% to 44% kg. 
and 3% to 4% mm. thick; sides, weight 
per side from 8 to 94% kg. and 3 ta 4% 
mm. thick; bellies, 2 to 34% kg. each; 
and half-heads with shoulders from 2% 





Bechuanaland in Market 
For Threshing Machines 


The Administrative Authority of 
Bechuanaland is in the market to buy 
hand threshing machines for processing 
Kaffir corn (sorghum). 


Interested suppliers should send their 
quotations, including cost of packing for 
export and delivery, f.as., to EMI/ 
Bechuanaland 2655, The Crown Agents, 
4 Millbank, London, S.W. 1, England. 
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rectory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Di 


World Trade Directory reports 
*% on private foreign firms or indi- 
*% viduals mentioned in the World 
* Trade Leads and Investment Op- 
portunities departments of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
able to qualified U.S. firms—or 
will be prepared on request— 
through the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign # 
Commerce, U.S. Department of # 
= Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., # 
for $1 each. The reports also may # 
be obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 






ERS 














Requests for these reports 
should include the names and ad- 
dresses of the firms or individ- 
uals. 

The information given in a 
World Trade Directory report 
usually includes lines of goods 


handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, and 
; other pertinent business informa- 
tion. 


sea eareaneses 





to 4% kg. each, offered through agent 
by Cortume Maua S/A (manufacturer), 
Rua Libero Badaro 443, 5° andar s/10, 


Sao Paulo. Price information.* WTD 
11/19/59. 
Metal Products 
Germany 

Metal articles for interior decorating, 
including coat hangers, racks, and 


stands, and door handles and knobs of 
all kinds, offered direct or through 
agent by Eduard Hunke (manufacturer, 
exporter of metal goods), 24/26 Kar- 
nacksweg, Iserlohn. Illustrated, descrip- 
tive literature in German with price in- 
formation.* WTD 9/9/59. 


Italy 


Metal door handles and hinges direct 
or through agent by Giacinto Rivadossi 
—Officine Metallurgiche & Fonderie 
(manufacturer), Agnosine (Brescia 
Province). WTD 11/27/59. 


Novelties 
France 


Automatic and double-bottom ash- 
trays; cigarette boxes and dispensers 
with hemispherical closing device; 
fancy articles with leather, metal ce- 
ramic decorated covers—all of good 
quality—offered preferably direct but 
will consider through agent by Atelier 
Wald (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 13 avenue Montardon, Pau 
Basses-Pyrenees. WTD 11/27/59. 


Israel 


Large quantities of aluminum flower 
pots, vases, and cake plates with covers, 


————, 


enameled and stove burnt in a variety 
of brilliant colors, in various  giges 
(vases from about 15 to 40 cm.); also 
brilliant colored enameled and _ stove 
burnt hand polished brass ashtrayg for 
advertising—minimum order of 309 
will be made in any form and design 
according to specifications and inscrip. 
tion texts as required, direct by I. 4 
Fain, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
142 Herzy St., Tel Aviv. WTD 6/24/58 


Korea 

Cast brass and finished ashtrays and 
candy bowls (open and with covers), jn. 
dividually wrapped and boxed, prefer. 
ably through agent but outright sale 
considered by Mee Moon Export Co, 
Ltd., (Mimum Suchul Chusik Wheisa) 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 2 
2-ka, Ulchi-ro, Choong-ku, Seoul. Sam. 
ples and price list.* WTD 11/18/59, 


Office Equipment 
Italy 


Rebuilt or used printing calculators, 
especially Olivetti Divisumma, direct or 
through agent by Fratelli Antonino (re. 
builders, wholesalers, exporters), 4 Via 
Secondo Frola, Turin. WTD 12/1/59, 


Pearls 
Japan 

3,000 monthly of cultured pear] neck- 
laces, 14”-17"; also about 41 ]bs. month. 
ly of all grade loose and three-quarter 
pearls, 3-9 mm. in diameter direct by 
Takahashi Bros. & Co. (cultivator, 
wholesaler, export merchant), 1 Yama- 
moto-dori 1-chome, Ikuta Ku, Kobe 
Shipper desires, for mutual benefit, to 
have the buyer’s annual requirement for 
pearls with types and quantity, if possi- 
ble. WTD 11/24/59. 


Pipe Connectors 
Germany 

High-pressure pipe connectors for 
hydraulic machinery, heavy machinery, 
refrigeration plants, and _ shipbuilding; 
also low-pressure pipe connectors for 
oil furnaces, liquid gas plants, regulat- 
ing devices, and gages, direct by Dela- 
camp & Rosenstiel (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 33 Ejisenbahn- 
strasse, Ravensburg/Wurtt. Illustrated, 
descriptive leaflet and price list in Ger- 
man.* WTD 12/2/59. 


Plastic Products 
Germany 


Miniature plastic statuettes, figurines, 
heads, masks, busts, etc., for home 
decor, in various finishes, direct @ 


through agent by Achatit Werkstaetten 
Hans Schirmer (manufacturer, export 
er), 2 Frohnhofweg, Koeln-Junkersdorl. 
Catalog.* WTD 9/17/59. 


Religious Articles 
Italy 
Inlaid wooden crucifixes direct @ 


through agent by Ottavio Tocchio (mar 
ufacturer, exporter), 7 Riviera Paradis, 
Messina. WTD 11/30/59. 
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Shock Absorbers 


France 

High-quality hydraulic telescopic shock 
absorbers for all types of vehicles of- 
fered to wholesalers of automobile ac- 
cessories direct or through regional 
agents by Koni-France S.A.R.L. (manu- 


facturer, exporter), 21 rue de Dijon, 
Nice. WTD 12/4/59. 

Shoes 

Italy 

Leather shoes for men direct or 
through agent by Calzaturificio Ursus, 
SaS. (manufacturer, exporter), Via 


Mulini 11, Vigevano (Pavia Province), 
WID 11/12/59. 
Test Equipment 
Switzerland 

Electronic cable-testing equipment of- 
fered to U.S. firms, especializing in elec- 
tronics, offered by E. Fischer & Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter of electronics 
and machinery), Busswil-Bienne, WTD 
10/29/59. 


Toys 


Pakistan 


Wooden toys of good quality offered 
direct by Pak Kashmir Commercial 
Corp. (manufacturers’ agent, exporter, 
commission merchant), Circular Road, 
Wazirabad. WTD 11/19/59. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 
Clothing 


Cameroun 

Shirts, good-quality, particularly 
short-sleeved, lightweight cotton, for 
men and boys for direct purchase by 
Etablissements Homerides (importer, 





wholesaler, retailer of general mer- 
chandise), B.P. 76, Douala. WTD 
12/1/59. 


England 


Fashion shoes for women for direct 
purchase and agency by L. Sherling & 
Sons, Ltd. (importer, wholesaler (re- 
tailer), 81 Chapel Market, London, N. 1. 
WID 11/30/59. 


New Zealand 


Infants’ wear, knitted or woven of 
cotton, wool, nylon, ete., suitable for 
wear by children up to 2 years of age 
only, for direct purchase and agency by 
F. T. Thorpy, Ltd. (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), 5 Elliott 
St, Auckland. WTD 11/17/59. 


Confectionery 
Netherlands 


Chewing and bubble gum, as well as 
chocolate and confectionery products, 
for direct purchase or agency by Van 
der Key] & Zoomers (manufacturer of 
photographs for sales promotional pur- 
poses, decals and transfers; exporter), 
382 Marnixstraat, Amsterdam. WTD 
9/14/59, 


December 28, 1959 


Construction Machinery, Equipment 
Germany 

Concrete mixers, and contractors’ ma- 
chinery and equipment, for direct pur- 
chase by HEBAG Hessische Baugera- 
tegesellschaft m.b.H. (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer’s agent), Franken- 
thaler Strasse, Mannheim-Sanhofen, 
WTD 12/18/59. 


Electrical Appliances 
England 

Electrical household and commercial 
catering equipment, including grills, 
juice extractors, mixers, etc., of best 
quality for direct purchase and agency 
by Boss & Partners, Ltd. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), Kent 
House, 87 Regent St., London, W. 1. 
WTD 12/1/59. 
Fats, Oils 
Thailand 

Nonsaturated edible oil for general 
cooking purposes, packed in cans of 
l-quart, 1-gallon, and 7-lb. each, about 
100-200 dozen cans per shipment, for 
direct purchase and agency by Kiam 
Hoa Heng & Co., Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Talad 
Noi, New Rd., Bangkok. WTD 11/23/59. 


Foodstuffs 
Australia 
Canned vegetables, conserved, and 


condiments for direct purchase by Mar- 
tin Bros. Proprietary, Ltd. (importer, 
distributor, wholesale merchant), 525 
Crown St., Surry Hills, Sydney. WTD 
11/30/59. 
Netherlands 

Pudding powder and biscuits for di- 
rect purchase or agency by Van der 
Keyl & Zoomers (manufacturer of pho- 
tographs for sales promotional purposes, 


decals and transfers; exporter), 382 
Marnixstraat, Amsterdam, WTD 
5/14/59. 

General Merchandise 

Thailand 


Household and consumer goods, in- 
cluding wearing apparel, kitchen uten- 
sils, electrical household articles, table- 
ware, giftware, novelties, and general 
merchandise for department store sales 
for direct purchase by Universe Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 229-231 Siyek Raja- 
wongse, Jawaraj Rd., Bangkok. WTD 
11/24/59. 

Jewelry 


England 

Small highly polished articles of 
fashion jewelry for men and women 
made in gilding metal or nickel silver 
to which firm can apply by electro- 
deposition a high-quality, long-wearing, 
hard goldplate, for direct purchase by 
Dennison Gold Plate Co., Ltd. (gold 
platers to the jewelry and allied trades 
and to the electronic industry), Kine- 
ton, Warwick, Warwickshire. WTD 
11/30/59. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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Liberian Power Project 
Bids To Be Called 


Invitations to bid will be issued 
soon for the projects comprising Li- 
beria’s electric power development 
program. These projects include a 
6,000-kilowatt diesel plant, a 90- 
mile 69-kilovolt transmission line, 
and complete rehabilitation and ex- 
tension of Monrovia’s electrical dis- 
tribution and lighting systems. 
Pfojects under the program will be 
financed by an Export-Import Bank 
loan of $7,265,000 to the Govern- 
ment of Liberia (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, July 13, 1959, 
page 18). 

Interested firms may obtain fur- 
ther information from Stanley En- 
gineering Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
This firm’s Monrovia office will is- 
sue the invitation for the Liberian 
Government. 


RPPPPPPPPPPPDPPPPPP PPP PIA PPAR 


Jewelry for chain stores, gift and pro- 
motion lines, outstanding novelties for 
the gift trade in metal, plastic, and 
leather, with buying price maximum of 
$2 each for direct purchase or agency 
from U.S. manufacturers only by Fred- 
erick Eisner, Ltd. (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), 74a Regent 
St., London, W. 1. WTD 12/1/59. 
Wales 

Watch bands and bracelets, earrings, 
and imitation jewelry of good quality 
for direct purchase on basis of sole 
sales distributing rights for the United 
Kingdom by B. Prince & Co. (manufac- 
turer of leather watch straps, import- 
ing distributor of metal watch bands), 
Treforest Industrial Estate, Pontypridd, 
Glam. WTD 11/30/59. 


Machines, Grinding and Polishing 
Germany 

Feather light touch grinding and pol- 
ishing machines for direct purchase by 
Gebr. Isringhausen GmbH. (manufac- 
turer of springs), 48 Grevenmarsch- 
strasse, Lemgo/Lippe. WTD 10/29/59. 
Metal Scrap 


Germany 

Brass and copper clippings, chips, as 
well as copper cathodes, for direct pur- 
chase and agency by Rudolf Leiner 
(wholesaler, commission merchant), 15 
Albrecht Durerweg, Schwenningen a. 
Neckar. WTD 12/4/59. 


Pharmaceuticals 


Thailand 

Vitamin tablets, and kidney pills for 
oral administration, bulk packed, about 
$2,500 to $5,000 per shipment, desired 
for direct purchase by Hua Sing Hang, 
Ltd. Pns. (importing distributor, com- 
mission merchant), 1035 New Rd., Near 
Siphya, Bangkok. WTD 11/17/59. 
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Ethiopia Wants To Buy 
Guard Uniforms 


Ethiopia’s Department of Civil 
Aviation P.O. Box 978, Addis Ababa, 
seeks offers, descriptive literature, 
swatches, and designs for dress uni- 
forms, not khaki, for its airport 
guards and other employees. 

U.S. manufacturers, if possible, 
should provide sketches or photo- 
graphs of uniforms now supplied 
customs officers and guards at air- 
ports in the United States. 


PAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPA PPA PPAP AA 


Popcorn 
Lebanon 

Raw popcorn for direct purchase and 
agency by Elegant, S.A.L. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 1712, Greek Orthodox Wakf: Bldg., 
Place de ]'Etoile, Beirut. WTD 12/2/59. 


Sanitary Goods 
Thailand 

Sanitary napkins desired for direct 
purchase in semi-manufactured form, in 
bulk, for packing in Thailand for retail 
sales, about $2,500 to $3,000 per ship- 
ment, by Hua Sing Hang, Ltd. Pns. (im- 
porting distributor, commission mer- 
chant), 1035 New Rd., Near Siphya, 
Bangkok. WTD 11/17/59. 


Sewing Machines 
Syria 

Sewing machines, 1,500 domestic, and 
200 new industrial, for direct purchase 
and agency by Maison Subhi Alti (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), P.O. Box 1024, Khan el-Harir, 
Aleppe. WTD 12/3/59. 


Television Sets 


Lebanon 

Television sets for electric current of 
110 v., 50 ¢., good quality, for direct 
purchase and agency from U.S. sup- 
pliers by Libarge (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent, commission 
merchant), P.O. Box 4918, Moadie 
Bldg., Rue Monot, Beirut. WTD 12/2/59. 


Textiles 


England 

Fabrics, 67% dacron, 33% cotton, for 
use in the manufacture of raincoats for 
direct purchase by Andrew Baron, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of rainwear and sports- 
wear), Richmond Mill, Hardman St., 
Hollinwood, Oldham. WTD 11/19/59. 


Textile piece goods, made of wool, 
cotton, and rayon, suitable for coats, 
suits, dresses, and skirts for women, 
for direct purchase by Emil Engel 
(Woolens & Worsteds) Ltd. (importer, 
distributor), 18/19 Warwick St., Lon- 
don, W. 1. WTD 11/23/59. 

Dress fabrics, preferably high fashion, 
as well as furnishing fabrics in bro- 
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cades, damasks, curtain nets in dacron, 
cotton, etc., desired for direct purchase 
and agency by Hanhill (Great Britain), 
Ltd. (importer, merchant, sales dgent), 
164-166 Tottenham Court Rd., London, 
W. 1. WTD 11/30/59. 


Germany 


Cotton and rayon print cloth for cloth 
printers for direct purchase and agency 
by Rudolf Leiner (wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 15 Albrecht Durerweg, 
Schwenningen a. Neckar. WTD 12/4/59. 


Wire Screening 
Thailand 


Aluminum insect wire screening, 3 ft. 
wide x 100 ft. per roll, 14-, 16-, and 18- 
mesh, about 300 or 500 rolls per ship- 
ment, for direct purchase and agency 
by Kiam Hoa Heng & Co., Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
Talad Noi, New Rd., Bangkok. WTD 
11/23/59. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Feedstuffs 
England 


Animal feedstuffs agency by George 
Wills & Sons, Ltd. (importer, commis- 
sion merchant, ship and _ insurance 
broker), 101 Leadenhall St., London, 
E.C. 3. WTD 12/1/59. ' 


Foil, Aluminum 
Belgium 

Exclusive agency from U.S. producer 
of aluminum foil used in the chocolate 
and cigarette industries, by Leon Schui- 
ten (commission agent), 4 Ave. Coning- 
ham, Brussels. WTD 11/23/59, 


Foodstuffs 
Belgium 

Agency -from U.S. processors of de- 
hydrated vegetables by Paul Henri 
Demblon (commission agent for de- 
hydrated onions and garlic), 29 Ave. du 
Derby, Brussels. WTD 11/23/59. 


France 


Agency for good-quality -frozen foods, 
including vegetables, fruits, meat, pre- 
pared dishes, and U.S. food specialties 
by Maurice Cambon (sales, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 39 Rue du Velodrome, 
Cauderan, Gironde. Descriptive litera- 
ture and price quotations desired by 
firm. WTD 11/27/59. 


New Zealand * 


Agency for orange and grapefruit 
juice;-both sweetened and unsweetened, 
fancy for the season, consumer packs, 
canned in sizes: 134%4-, 20-, and 46-oz., 
by J. R. Butland Proprietary, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, importing distributor), 
Dilworth Blidg., Queen St., Auckland. 
WTD 12/4/59. 


Forest Products 


Htaly 

Agency for lumber and wood products 
by A. T. Rosasco (sales agent), 1 Piazza 
Oche, Genoa. WTD 11/20/59. 





Grains 
England 


Agency for grains, including e9 
barley, milo, etc., by George Wills & 
Sons, Ltd. (importer, commission mer. 
chant, ship and insurance broker), 10] 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3. Wrp 
12/1/59. 


Hobby Articles 


Norway 

Agency for hobby articles by Model]. 
Hobby (manufacturer's agent), 3 
Skogveien, Oslo. WTD 11/19/59, 


Industrial Machinery 


Norway 

Agency for machinery to compound 
and granulate, plastics by Carl Fugle. 
sang (manufacturer’s agent), 11 Tol. 
bugaten, Oslo. WTD 11/23/59. 


Agency from U.S. manufacturer of 
packaging machinery by Nopal, Sissener 


& Co. (commission merchant, distriby. 


tor), 3 Harbitzalleen, Oslo. 


11/6/59. 


Jewelry 


Australia 

Agency for bracelets and brooches of 
anodized aluminum, silver, and _ gold 
plated by Alfred Strauss (importing dis. 
tributor), 238 Elizabeth Street, Mel 
bourne. WTD 11/18/59. 

Agency for costume jewelry by. Rich- 
ard Joy & Co. (importer, sales agent), 
Morley House, 314/322 Regent Street, 
London, W. 1. WTD 12/1/59. 

Agency for costume jewelry by Henry 
Lesser (manufacturer’s agent), 22/24 
Ely Pl., Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1, 
WTD 12/1/59. 


Paints, Varnishes 


Italy 

Agency for paints, varnishes, and al 
lied products by A. T. Rosasco (sales 
agent), 1 Piazzo Oche, Genoa. WTD 
11/20/59. 


Textiles 


Australia 

Agency sought for textile piece goods 
including cotton dres$ materials, plain 
and printed, also nylon, as well as fur 
nishing fabrics of cotton, nylon, etc., of 
good quality, by Henry Auburn & (Co. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Gowing’s Build 


WTD 


ing, 45 Market St., Sydney. WITD 
11/19/59. 
Agency for piece goods, including 


rayon, nylon, cotton, of plain, printed, 
and jaquard, inexpensive price class, by 
Alfred Strauss (importing distributor of 
buttons, laces, jewelry, and piece goods), 
238 Elizabeth St., Melbourne. WTD 
11/18/59. 
England 

Agency for printed cotton piece goods 
suitable for dresses by Brookwick 
Ward & Co. (manufacturer's agent), § 
Shepherds Bush Rd., London, W. 6 
WTD 12/1/59. 

Agency for textile piece goods for the 
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clothing trade, cotton, rayon, etc., in in- 
expensive to medium grades, by Dovey 
& Pryce Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 3 
south Pl. London, E.C. 2. WTD 
11/30/59. 

Agency for textile piece goods for 
supply to retail stores and manufac- 
turers of clothing and lingerie by Fash- 
jon Fabrics (London), Ltd. (sales 
agent), 189 Regent St., London, W. 1. 
WID 12/1/59. 

Agency for textile piece goods, in- 
cluding plushes and mohairs for the 
mantle trade, as well as velveteens and 
novelties for the slipper trade by F. & J. 
Kleeman, Ltd. (importer, exporter, man- 
ufacturer), 2 Dufferin St., London, W.C, 
1, WTD 11/30/59. 


Agency for broad woven goods of 
wool, rayon, or cotton for distribution 
in the North and Midlands of England, 
by Sydney Leighton (manufacturer’s 
agent), 26 Brown St., Manchester 2, 
WTD 11/23/59. 

Agency for textile piece goods in 
printed and colored woven cotton by 
T. J. Webb, Ltd. (sales agent), Walmar 
House, 296 Regent St., London, W. 1. 
WTD 11/30/59. 


Ireland 

Agency for rayon plece goods for the 
wholesale drapery trade, in popular 
priced cloths, width 36 in.; as well as 
for poplin shirtings, width 36 in., and 
cotton piece goods suitable for clothing 
and household purposes, 36 to 54 in. 
wide, by Deglan Denton (manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant), 
60S. William St., Dublin. WTD 12/2/59. 


Welding Equipment 
New Zealand 
Agency for small, gasoline-driven 


welding sets, up to 150 a., by Wooff & 
Salvesen, Ltd. (electrical engineer, mer- 














chant. automotive electrician), 17-19 
Lichfield St., Christchurch, WTD 
11/30/59. 
The Commercial Intelligence 
Division has published the follow- 
ing new trade lists of which mim- 
eographed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a list 
for each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. 
American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Bolivia. November 1959. 
Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Honduras. No- 
vember 1959. 
Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Australia, November 
1959. 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 


December 28, 1959 


Manufacturers—S pain. 
1959. 


Dental Supply Houses—New Zealand. 
November 1959. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—-Spain. Novem- 
ber 1959. 

Hide, Skin, and Fur Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—United Kingdom. No- 
vember 1959. 

Hospitals—E! Salvador. December 1959. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Iran. December 
1959. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Burma. 
December 1959. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Den- 
mark. December 1959, 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Egypt 
(U.A.R.). December 1959. 

Plastic Materials Manufacturers and 
Molders of Plastic Products—Philip- 
pines. December 1959. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Costa Rica. Decem- 
ber 1959. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Im- 
porters and Dealers—Uruguay. De- 
cember 1959. 

Textile Industry—New Zealand. No- 
vember 1959. 


November 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 


Francis B. Clapp, representing H. P. 
Gregory & Co. Ltd., 74 Clarence Street, 
Sydney, is interested in securing li- 
censes to manufacture new lines fitting 
in with present production, and seeks 
technical information on manufacture. 
Firm produces fans, air filtration ma- 
chinery, special pumps, and fluid drive 
couplings. Scheduled to arrive January 
1 via New York for 10- to 12-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o W. R. Herod, Interna- 
tional General Electric Co., 150 East 
42d St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, and Louisville (Ky.). 

Ross T. Shelmerdine, representing 
Toni’s Restaurant Pty., Ltd. and Stephen 
Investments Pty., Ltd., 90 Collins St., 
Melbourne, Victoria, seeks technical in- 
formation and is interested in observ- 
ing latest restaurant management prac- 
tices, food packaging techinques, and 
studying urban redevelopment projects. 
Was scheduled to arrive December 13 
via New York for 6-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Miami, Los An- 


geles, Las Vegas, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and Honolulu. 
A. Wainberg, representing Sterling 


Henry, Ltd., The Crescent, Flemington, 
N.S.W., is interested in purchasing 
knitting, weaving, spinning, and finish- 
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ing textile machinery; contacting firms 
manufacturing this type of equipment, 
and obtaining technical information. 
Was scheduled to arrive December 17 
via San Francisco for 6-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o First National Bank of 
Boston, 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Boston, and New 
York. 


England 


Egon Eisner, representing Frederick 
Eisner, Ltd., Saxone House, 74a Regent 
St., London, W. 1, is interested in buy- 
ing or arranging agencies for fancy 
goods, jewelry, gift lines, textiles, 


, Scheduled to arrive January 4 via New 


York for 4-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Mr. Emil Duschak, 1265 Broadway, 
New York 1, New York. Itinerary: New 
York, and Chicago. 


India 


Jai Narain, B.E., representing Mahal- 
akshmi Glass Works, Pvt., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of glass bottles and jars), 
Haines Rd., Bombay 11, is interested in 
automatic glass-manufacturing equip- 
ment, as well as in tube glass and glass- 
ware resistant to heat, and seeks tech- 
nical information thereon. Presently in 
the United States for a 5-6-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Hotel Commodore, 
Lexington Ave. & 42d St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Washington, Hartford, 
Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
also California and Chicago, if possible. 
Visit announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 2, ’59, p. 19, was delayed. 


Ireland 


Con A. Smith, chairman, Smith Hold- 
ings Ltd., 69 Lower Leeson St., Dublin, 
is interested in import agency for farm 
equipment suitable for small farms and 
cars, trucks, tractors, and electrical 
equipment. Was scheduled to arrive 
December 19 via New York for 2%- 
week visit. U.S. address: c/o Irish 
Consulate General, 33 East 50th St., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 


Boston, and possibly other New England 
States. 


Netherlands 


A. Blokker, Manager, Gebr. Blokker, 
NV, 20-22 Bessemerstraat, Amsterdam, 
is interested in visiting department 
stores and discussions with management 
concerning the operation of department 
and chain stores. Scheduled to arrive on 
or about Janury 3 via New York for 
about 4-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices in Empire State Bidg., 61st 
Fir., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(Jan. 3-8); and Room 1302, 226 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (Jan, 10-28). 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

Albert Martens, representing Albert 
Martens & Zoon, 16 Zuid Oost Singel, 
Bergen op Zoom, is interested in obtain- 
ing technical information regarding U.S. 
meat packing industry. Was scheduled 

(Continued on page $2) 
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Ratification of Outer Seven Pact 
Expected Early in 1960 


Eugene J. Kaplan 


Deputy Director, British Commonwealth Division 


A European Free Trade Association (EFTA) of seven countries 
outside of the Common Market—tthe ‘Outer Seven’’—will officially come 
into being as soon as the parliaments of these countries ratify the con- 
vention, or treaty, which their Ministers initialed at Stockholm on 
November 20, 1959. Final approval of the pact by all seven govern- 
ments is expected well before the March 30, 1960 deadline. 


Negotiations for an Outer Seven 
grouping were launched when represent- 


atives from Austria, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom met at Stock- 
holm during the first 2 weeks of last 
June and drafted a plan for an EFTA. 
Their Ministers later convened in Stock- 
holm on June 20 and 21, under the 
chairmanship of the Swedish Minister 
of Commerce, approved the draft plan 
with minor alterations, and set up a 
committee of senior officials from the 
seven countries to put the draft into 
final form. This Committee worked 
through the summer and into the fall 
to draw up a convention, reconcile con- 
flicting interests and points of view, and 
to recommend solutions for remaining 
problem areas to their Ministers. The 
Ministers met in mid-November and 
took several more days to consider and 
resolve whatever problems remained, 
and to approve the treaty, subject to 
ratification. 


Rich Market Encompassed 


With a total population of some 90 
million—slightly over half that of the 
six Common Market’ countries— 
Europe’s latest regional grouping, the 
EFTA, encompasses a rich and diversi- 
fied market. The total output of the 
Outer Seven is nearly two-thirds that 
of the Common Market and per capita 
incomes tend to be higher. Two of the 
Outer Seven, Switzerland and Sweden, 
are among the six wealthiest countries 
in the world, measured in national in- 
come per head, while Britain and the 
other Scandinavian countries are not 
far behind. By comparison, Portugal is 
a relatively less developed country, for 
which, as noted below, special provisions 
had to be made. 

None of the other EFTA members 
approaches the United Kingdom in 
terms of either population or industrial 
output, but all the Outer Seven are im- 
portant trading nations with a total 
foreign trade which in 1958 amounted 
to $397 for each person compared with 
$273 per capita for the Six, and $175 
for the United States. The value of 





their exports to each other in 1958 was 
$2.8 billion. Total Outer Seven exports 
to, and imports from, the United States 
in that year amounted to $1.3 billion 
and $1.8 billion respectively. The United 
Kingdom is, of course, our best cus- 
tomer in the group, ranking third 
among all foreign markets for Amer- 
ican goods. The EFTA countries as a 
whole accounted for nearly 10 percent 
of U.S. commercial shipments to all 
areas in 1958. 


While saparated geographically, only 
Norway and Sweden and Austria and 
Switzerland actually border on each 
other, there are traditional and strong 
economic connections among the com- 
ponent countries of the Outer Seven. 
The Scandinavians have long worked 
toward a Nordic Customs Union (in- 
cluding Finland), which, for the while, 
has been set aside. Finland was invited 
to join the EFTA, but was, for the 
present, unprepared to do so. The Fin- 
nish Government, however, has stated 
that it wished to discuss with the EFTA 
means by which it could participate in 
the Outer Seven arrangements, and the 
group has warmly welcomed this Fin- 
nish initiative. The United Kingdom has 
long had close trade and financial ties 
with Scandinavia. The Uniscan arrange- 
ments, for example, have since the end 
of World War II provided for periodic 
trade and economic consultations among 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. British trade and financial 
connections with Portugal and Switzer- 
land are also important ones of long 
standing. These working relationships 
were further strengthened and the com- 
mon interests of the countries con- 
cerned more closely identified during 
the abortive free trade area negotia- 
tions. 

In establishing an EFTA, the seven 
member countries were spurred by the 
mutual economic benefits they expected 
to derive from permitting free access to 
each other’s market. One of their stated 
objectives is to promote, “a sustained 
expansion of economic activity, full em- 
ployment, increased productivity and 


the rational use of resources, financia] 
stability, and continuous improvement 
in living standards,” within the group 
and in each member country. 


Common Market Link Sought 


In a real sense, the Outer Seven owes 
its existence to the prior establishment 
of the European Economic Community 
—the so-called Six of the Common 
Market. Negotiations in the Organiza. 
tion for European Economic Coopera.- 
tion (OEEC) with the Six, begun jn 
1957 and intensified during 1958, looking 
to the formation of a free trade area 
encompassing Western Europe failed to 
reconcile two sharply contrasting ap. 
proaches to European economic inte. 
gration. These negotiations, spearheaded 
by the United Kingdom, were aban- 
doned in December 1958. The Outer 
Seven therefore also were drawn to- 
gether by their common concern over a 
situation where their traditional exports 
to the Six would remain subject to 
import duties, while tariffs on internal 
trade among the Common Market coun- 
tries were progressively being elimi- 
nated. The EFTA is, in the words of the 
preamble to the treaty, “determined to 
facilitate the early establishment of a 
multilateral association for the removal 
of trade barriers and the promotion of 
closer economic cooperation between 
the members of the OEEC, including 
the members of the European Economic 
Community.” 

The Outer Seven have already taken 
one immediate step in this direction by 
deciding to establish their headquarters 
in Paris. Both the Common Market and 
EFTA countries are members of the 
18-nation OEEC which is also head- 
quartered in Paris. The Outer Seven ap- 
parently look to the OEEC to play an 
important role in bringing the policies 
of the two regional groupings closer 
together. 

The stake of the Outer Seven in trade 
with the Common Market is a con 
siderable one. As a group, they have 
relied more heavily on the Six as a 
market for their exports and a source 
of supply for their imports than on 
their partners in the EFTA. 

Except. for Norway and Denmark, 
each EFTA country carries on a greater 
proportion of its trade with the Six 
than with fits Outer Seven partners. 
In 1958, for example, 14 percent of 
the total foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom was conducted with the Com- 
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mon Market, compared with 9 percent 
with the EFTA nations. Close trade 
ties with the Common Market are es- 
jally the case for Sweden, Switzer- 
jJand, and Austria which in 1958 shipped 
about 3f, 40, and 50 percent, respec- 
tively, of their exports to the Six. 


EFTA Differs From Common Market 


The unresolved differences which led 
to a breakdown of the earlier negotia- 
tions for a Western European-wide free 
trade area were described in some de- 
tail in a previous Foreign Commerce 
Weekly article (Sept. 22, 1958, pg. 4). 

A number of factors have influenced 
the form and scope of the EFTA and 
shaped it differently from the Common 
Market. 

The United Kingdom's reluctance to 
abandon its traditional duty-free entry 
for most raw materials imported from 
the Commonavealth and other areas. 
Others of the Seven, including such low 
tariff countries as Denmark, were per- 
haps also unprepared to undertake com- 
mitments to raise their external tariffs 
by an averaging process in accordance 
with the Common Market arrange- 
ments. 

Unlike the Common Market, in which 
all Six member countries will average 
varying existing rates of duty into a 
common uniform tariff on all imports 
from outside the group, each country 
in the Outer Seven will maintain its 
ewn individual set of duties on im- 
ports from outside the EFTA. 

In order to keep its commitments 
to its own farmers, and those to Com- 
monwealth members to maintain pref- 
ferential tariff treatment for many 
foodstuffs originating in Commonwealth 
countries, the United Kingdom believed 
it necessary to except trade in agricul- 
tural products from arrangements for 
a free trade area. Others of the Outer 
Seven also had reservations about in- 
cluding agricultural products in a free 
trade area. 

Unlike the Common Market which 
plans eventually to encompass all the 
internal trade of its members, and 
which, thongh such action may have to 
wait until its later stages of develop- 
ment, envisages the development of 
common and coordinated agricultural 
policies among its members, the rules 
relating to the internal freeing of trade 
in the EFTA do not cover agricultural 
and some fish and other marine prod- 
ucts. Trade in agricultural products 
within the Outer Seven is covered by a 
special agreement setting out agreed 
objectives of agricultural and_ food 
policy and designed to facilitate expan- 
sion of such trade between members. 
The details of this agreement are set 
forth below. 

The reluctance of some countries, 
including some historically neutral na- 
tions, like Switzerland and Sweden, to 
commit themselves to surrender any of 
their sovereignty. 

Unlike the Common Market in which 
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institutions have been set up to con- 
sider general policies and to administer 
the machinery of economic integration 
as well as to adjudicate disputes, the 
EFTA provides for much less elaborate 
administrative arrangements, utilizing 
for consultative purposes, where pos- 
sible, the existing machinery of the 
OEEC, and establishing only one insti- 
tution a Council (of Ministers) em- 
powered to set up subordinate bodies 
to assist it. In the Council, nearly all 
policies and disputes will be settled on 
the basis of a unanimous vote. 


It is this distinction, some hold, which 
sets the EFTA apart as an arrangement 
looking forward solely to a form of 
economic integration, while the insti- 
tutions of the Common Market could 
facilitate the political as well as the 
economic integration of the six countries 
in that group. 

The Common Market is more com- 
prehensive in a number of other re- 
spects as well. 

The EFTA unlike the Common Mar- 
ket does not provide specifically for an 
organization to coordinate and if need 
be, to develop related economic policies 
covering such matters as: Free move- 
ment of persons, capital, and services 
among member states; transportation; 
and the harmonization or equalization 
of social security, wage, and other laws 
of the individual member states which 
influence their relative competitive 
position. 

The Common Market anticipated the 
need to devise common policies to deal 
with many phases of economic inte- 
gration, such as the ones mentioned 
above. In contrast, the EFTA commits 
its members only to recognize the desir- 
ability of coordinating such economic 
policies, and, as problems arise, to con- 
sult and exchange views on them within 
the OEEC and elsewhere for this pur- 
pose. 
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Unlike the Common Market, the 
EFTA does not provide for the estab- 
lishment of either a: Social Fund to 
provide readjustment allowances for 
workers displaced by the reorientation 
of trade within the Common Market; 


or a European Investment Bank. Nor 
does the EFTA provide, like the Com- 
mon Market, for the coordinated devel- 
opment and association of the over- 
seas territories of its members. 


The EFTA is, however, similar to the 
Common Market in that it provides fer 
the abolition of internal duties and 
quotas; and in that it sets up some 


rules of competition among its mem- 
bers. 


Tariff Cuts Paced to Match CM 


The schedule set by the EFTA con- 
vention for the progressive elimination 
of tariffs on trade between the member 
countries is a minimum timetable. The 
Outer Seven have declared their will- 
ingness to reduce their internal duties 
more rapidly whenever they can do so 
without damage to their general eco- 
nomic or financial position or to the 
sectors of their economy affected. The 
Council may, upon unanimous vote, 
accelerate this *: metable, but there is 
no provision in use convention for the 
postponement of the final deadline— 
the date by which import duties must 
finally be eliminated by the group as 
a whole. The Convention, in fact, pro- 
vides that, between July 1, 1960, and 
December 31, 1961, the Council review 
the situation to determine whether some 
import dutie¢s can be reduced or elimi- 
nated more rapidly than originally 
scheduled. 


To facilitate closer cooperation with 
the Common Market, which is sched- 
uled to make its second 10-percent re- 
duction of internal duties on July 1, 
1960, the Outer Seven tariff cutting 
program calls for a 20-percent cut on 
that date in duties on nonagricultural 
trade between member countries. 

Further reductions in 8 stages of 10 
percent each, will. be made on Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, July 1, 1963, and on Janu- 
ary 1 for the years 1965 to 1969 in- 
clusive. 


On and after January 1, 1970, intra- 
EFTA trade will enter duty free, except 
for most agricultural products, some 
fish products, and some of Portugal’s 
imports. 

The reductions are to applv. im <en- 
eral, to the actual duty applied, by 
each of the Outer: Seven couimmes on 
January 1, 1960. Exceptions will be 
made for countries which have for some 
time been in the process of changing > 
their general tariffs and which have 
not completed such changes as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. One such case is that of 
Denmark which is in the process of 
raising duties to replace the quantita- 
tive restrictions, or quota arrangements, 
previously used to protect a limited 
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list of products from foreign eompeti- 
tion. 

The same schedule of reductions ap- 
plies to certain types of revenue duties 
considered to have a protective effect. 
While each of the Outer Seven is free 
to maintain its own fiscal system, they 
have agreed not to levy revenue duties 
or similar taxes and charges on im- 
ported products not accompanied by 
effectively equivalent taxes on domes- 
tic production. Measures must also be 
taken to eliminate or compensate for 
any effective protective element in 
existing revenue duties, taxes, or 
charges. Provision is made also for the 
elimination by January 1, 1962, at the 
latest, of all existing export duties. 

After January 1, 1970, drawback will 
to all intents and purposes be abolished 
on intra-EFTA trade, since any member 
may refuse to accept as eligible for 
duty-free entry any goods shipped from 
another Outer Seven country, and proc- 
essed there sufficiently to otherwise 
entitle such goods to preferred area 
treatment, but which contain materials 
or components imported from outside 
the area for which the exporting. coun- 
try has allowed a refund of all or any 
part of any duty originally levied. 


Trade Diversion Safeguards Provided 


As noted, each member of the Outer 
Seven will control its own external 
tariff. The existing tariffs of EFTA 
members generally provide for duty 
free or low rates on most raw mate- 
rials and a wide range of semimanu- 
factures, but vary more from country 
to country for manufactured goods. The 
Scandinavian members tend to have the 
most moderate tariffs in the latter cate- 
gory. With some dozen or so exceptions, 
most British imports of manufactures 
are charged duties at rates between 15 
and 20 percent. Austrian and Portu- 
guese duties, for example, are relatively 
higher for this group. 

This diversity of tariffs raises the 
possibility, reportedly a key issue in the 
1957-1958 negotiations with the Com- 
mon Market on a free trade area, that 
shipments from third countries destined 
for within the EFTA might be entered 
for duty first in the member country 
with the lowest tariff on such items, 
and then reexported to its final destina- 
tion within the area duty free. Corre- 
spondingly, a system of separate external 
duties for each country might tend, its 
opponents charged, to give a competi- 
tive edge in intra-area trade to the 
member country with the lowest exter- 
nal duties on any imported raw mate- 
rials or components included in such 
items. 

In order to safeguard against such 
trade diversion, the Outer Seven Con- 
vention provides that an import into 
one EFTA country from another is 
entitled to” preferred tariff treatment 
only if it meets any of the following 
criteria: If it is wholly produced with- 
in the EFTA; if it is produced by cer- 
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tain processes within the EFTA—the 
“process rule;” or if no more than 50 
percent of its value consists of nonarea 
materials—the “percentage rule.” 

For most goods, importers will be 
able to choose either the process or 
percentage rule in claiming the bene- 
fits of the tariff reductions. However, 
textiles, clothing, and some other items 
may only qualify under the process 
rule; most textiles must be spun, 
woven, and finished within the EFTA to 
qualify for preferred tariff treatment. 

Processing must consist of more than 
packing, splitting up into lots, sorting 
and grading, marking, and putting up 
into sets. A fairly wide range of other 
processes have been listed as_ those 
which specifically add to the value of 
an import sufficiently to qualify it for 
the reduced tariffs available to EFTA 
members. 

In calculating the percantage of the 
value of a product produced or proc- 
essed in the area, importers will be 
permitted to count as of area origin 
a wide range of specifically listed raw 
materials, many of which have to be 
imported from outside the area. This 
liberal interpretation of the percentage 
rule is intended to encourage imports 
of a wide range of primary products 
from the rest of the world. 

Changes in the external tariff of 
member countries during and after the 
transition period which give rise to 
“deflections of trade’ are discouraged. 

A “deflection” can be considered to 
have occurred when one member coun- 
try enjoys a competitive price advan- 
tage in the markets of another be- 
cause it has a lower external duty on 
the raw materials or components which 
the industry in both countries must 
bring in from outside of the area. If 
serious injury results to industry in one 
member country as a consequence, the 
Council may be asked to review the 
situation, 

Quotas Also To Be Abolished 

To prevent such barriers from inter- 
fering with the expansion of trade ex- 
pected from the gradual elimination of 
tariffs, quotas now applying to trade 
among the EFTA members are also to 
be progressively eliminated during the 
10-year transitional period. No new 
quantitative restrictions may be imposed 
by any member against jmports from 
another, except under specified circum- 
stances and conditions. 

Beginning July 1, 1960, quotas open 
only to other members are to be in- 
creased annually by at least 20 percent. 
Quotas which are also extended to coun- 
tries outside the EFTA are to be ex- 
panded each year by at least 20 per- 
cent of the trade actually attributable 
to other members. A quota of appro- 
priate size has to be set up on July 
1, 1960, for any items not currently 
permitted to be imported into any 
EFTA country from another, or where 
the existing quota for such imports is 
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so small that a 20-percent annual in. 
crease is not likely of itself to lead to 
the abolition of that quota by the end 
of the transitional period. 

Outer Seven countries are also pro. 
hibited from introducing or iMtensity. 
ing restrictions on exports to other 
member nations. They have undertaken 
as well to eliminate such export quotas 
by January 1, 1962. 


Escape Clauses Can Be Invoked 

Under certain conditions, member 
countries may either limit imports from 
other members or reduce tariffs at a 
slower pace than that prescribed after 
the initial reduction of 20 percent has 
been made. 


The Council may decide such action 
is warranted if an appreciable rise in 
unemployment in a particular sector of 
industry or region of a member coun- 
try can be attributed to a substantial 
decrease in demand for~ a domestic 
product due to an increase in imports 
from other Outer Seven countries as a 
result of the progressive elimination of 
duties, charges, and quantitative restric. 
tions in accordance with the EFTA 
treaty. The Council also may approve 
the introduction by a member country 
of quantitative restrictions on imports 
for the purpose of safeguarding its 
balance of payments. 

Quotas established for these reasons 
may not be maintained for more than 
18 months without the permission of 
the Council. If the difficulties which 
gave rise to these restrictions persist 
for more than 18 months, the Council 
by majority vote would decide whether 
further restrictions or a program of 
special assistance to the member con- 
cerned were warranted. 

A member country applying restric- 
tions for balance-of-payments reasons 
is required to advise the Council how 
it intends to resume its obligations to 
reduce and eliminate quantitative re- 
strictions as it emerges from such diffi- 
culties. The Council can either approve 
such proposals or by majority vote may 
recommend alternative arrangements 
for this purpose. 

A member country granted permis- 
sion to slow its rate of tariff reduction 
under these special circumstances is 
nevertheless obliged to meet the dead- 
line of January 1, 1970, on eliminating 
its tariff on intra-area trade in all items 
covered by the: agreement, 


Competition Rules To Govern Trade 

The EFTA treaty also provides rules 
against some restrictive business prac- 
tices and certain forms of government 
action which would tend to nullify or 
impair the benefits to be expected from 
the freeing of trade. 

“Public undertakings” meaning na- 
tionalized industries, government agen- 
cies, and other kinds of public enter- 
prises and monopolies over whose com- 
mercial activities governments have di- 
rect or indirect control are expected 
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to avoid introducing new restrictive 
practices and to eliminate» existing 
ones. The treaty provides that public 
yndertakings are not to conduct their 
pusiness activities in such a way as 
to give domestic producers the kind 
of protection otherwise provided by 
tariffs and quantitative restrictions. 

Member governments also are com- 
mitted not to apply restrictions on the 
freedom of nationals in other EFTA 
countries to set up and operate busi- 
nesses in their area or to give them less 
favorable treatment than their own 
residents. 

Members remain free to provide sub- 
sidies to industry which do not have a 
damaging effect on the trade of the 
other Outer Seven countries. However, 
export subsidies which have this effect 
are banned. One EFTA member may 
also request another one to consider 
taking action against dumped or sub- 
sidized imports into its territory if 
these are damaging or threatening the 
jnterests of an industry in the com- 
plaining country. 

The provisions regarding other types 
of restrictive business practices tend to 
be more general. Outer Seven mem- 
bers have recognized that agreements 
between enterprises or groups of en- 
terprises designed to restrict competi- 
tion, or actions by enterprises or groups 
of enterprises taking unfair advantage 
of a dominant position within the As- 
sociation, may frustrate an expansion 
of trade. The Council, upon representa- 
tions from a member country which 
considers that its trade is being hurt by 
such practices, may review the situation 
under the consultation and complaints 
procedure. In certain circumstances, 
the Council may publish a report on 
cases referred to it. 

The Council is also required to con- 
sider before the end of 1964 whether 
any further or different provisions are 
necessary to deal with restrictive prac- 
tices within the EFTA, and it may 
adopt such provisions by a unanimous 
vote. 


Provisions for Agriculture, Fisheries 

Except for the Article setting up the 
EFTA and the one on dumping, the 
provisions of the treaty dealing with the 
subjects described above do not apply 
to trade in most agricultural or speci- 
fied fisheries products. 

The objective of the EFTA with re- 
gard to agriculture is stated as being 
“to facilitate an expansion of trade 
which will provide reasonable reciproc- 
ity to member countries whose econ- 
omies depend to a great extent on agri- 
cultural exports.” 

In working out what is essentially a 
nonagricultural free trade area, it was 
necessary to make special provision for 
the interests of Denmark, whose ex- 
ports are importantly of agricultural 
products. To meet this problem, a sep- 
arate Anglo-Danish trade agreement 
Was concluded in which the United 
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Kingdom, Denmark’s principal customer 
for such exports, granted duty-free 
entry, effective July 1, 1960, for bacon 
and certain other Danish pork and dairy 
products. The Danes have also sought 
and received assurances of certain- im- 
provements in treatment from the 
Swiss and Swedes. 

The treaty takes note of such agree- 
ments, recording that in pursuit of the 
objective set forth above, and as a 
foundation for their cooperation in the 
agricultural sector, members have con- 
cluded agreements designed to facili- 
tate the expansion of agricultural trade, 
including the elimination of certain 
tariffs. These agreements which have 
been reached, together with any future 
agreements, are to remain in force as 
long as the treaty, and other members 
are to be informed of their contents. 
The tariff provisions of these agree- 
ments are to be applied to all EFTA 
members and cannot subsequently be 
modified without the consent of all 
members. 

Much the same limitations and objec- 
tives as for agriculture are set forth 
for trade in fish, except that for pur- 
poses of the agreement most canned 
and processed fish and fish by-products 
are given the same treatment as man- 
ufactured goods. In effect, only trade in 
whale meat and meat extract; fresh 
chilled or frozen fish (except frozen fil- 
lets); salted, dried, or smoked fish; and, 
most crustaceans and molluscs is re- 
served for special treatment. 

Trade in fish and fish products is a 
matter of special concern to Norway. 
The treatment of quick-frozen fish fillets 
as a manufactured product subject to 
tariff reduction has been accepted by 
the United Kingdom on the assumption 
that exports from the three Scandina- 
vian countries are not likely to exceed 
an annual rate of 24,000 tons by Jan- 
uary 1, 1970, and that the rate of ex- 
pansion of exports will be gradual and 
orderly. 

If at any time before January 1,:°1970, 
the United Kingdom Government con- 
sider that this assumption is not be- 
ing justified, the 4 Governments shall 
promptly discuss the situation, having 
regard to the conditions prevailing in 
the fishing industry and the current 
trends of consumption on the United 
Kingdom market. If consultation and 
reference to the Council do not produce 
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a solution, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment may modify the tariff reductions 
already made insofar as this may be 
necessary to avoid serious disturbance 
in the British market. 


Exceptions Made for Portugal 


Trade with Portugal is also given spe- 
cial consideration because of the struc- 
ture of that country’s economy. 


The provisions of the treaty regarding 
the reduction and elimination of import 
duties will apply in the normal way only 
to goods of which Portugal exports 15 
percent or more of her production to 
foreign countries, and to certain other 
specified goods. Portugal will make the 
initial tariff reduction of 20 percent on 
remaining items, but will have until 
January 1, 1980—20 years instead of 10 


years—for the progressive elimination 
of these duties. 


The Treaty also permits Portugal to 
introduce new import duties or increase 
existing duties, where this is necessary 
to promote the development of produc- 
tion of a specified item. The level of a 
duty introduced or increased in this way 
must not exceed the normal ad valorem 
level of most-favored-nation duties ap- 
plied to similar products which are made 
in the Portuguese territory to which the 
Convention applies. 


It is also provided that Portugal may, 
in certain circumstances, apply quanti- 
tative restrictions to exports of exhaus- 
tible mineral products so as to ensure 


necessary supplies to domestic indus- 
tries. 


EFTA Faces GATT Review 


Six of the seven governments in the 
EFTA are contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and are bound by the principles 
and specific obligations of that Agree- 
ment. The seventh, Portugal, is consid- 
ering acceding to the GATT in connec- 
tion with its participation in the EFTA. 

At the 15th Session of the GATT held 
in Tokyo, from October 26 to November 
20, 1959, the Swedish Ministerial Rep- 
resentative speaking for the Outer Sev- 
en, reported on the EFTA negotiations. 
He also stated that the GATT repre- 
sentatives of the group were ready to 
discuss. procedures to be followed for 
the GATT examination of the EFTA 
treaty. Such an examination by the Con- 
tracting Parties is required under Ar- 
ticle XXIV of the GATT, which deals 
with the formation of customs unions 
and free trade areas. 

Later in the session a time table was 
adopted for the preliminary phases of 
this examination by GATT. This sched- 
ule will provide an opportunity, during 
the first 3 months of 1960, for GATT 
contracting parties to develop and sub- 
mit questions, and for the Outer Seven 
group to furnish the additional informa- 
tion requested, relating to the terms of 
the EFTA treaty and the workings of 
the Outer Seven. 
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Fourth U.S. Trade Mission 


To Yugoslavia Reports on Tour 


“Opportunities for two-way trade with 
Yugoslavia are encouraging,” reported 
the U.S. Department of Commerce Trade 
Mission which toured that country from 
August 31 through October 16, 1959. 


In order to increase the standard of 
living for its people, Yugoslavia requires 
the implements of production, of high- 
way and railroad construction, and the 
further expansion of its present hydro- 
electric power facilities. 

Specifically, Yugoslavia intends to in- 
crease vastly its steel capacity, its iron- 
ore mining and refining industries, and 
its copper fabricating capacity. In addi- 
tion, plans call for major expansions in 
the manufacture of superphosphates, 
artificial fibers, and plastics. Yugoslavia 
also plans to increase greatly its pulp 





Mission members consisted of: 

James M. Owens, Director, Forest 
Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Mission Director. 

Albert L. Chabot, president and 
treasurer, Riverside Tool and Die, 
Inc., Newton Lower Falls, Mass., 
manufacturer. 

Edward A. Altshuler, president, 
The Altshuler Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., marketing and management 
consultant. 

H. G. Selfridge, quality control 
manager, Buying Department, 
Sears Roebuck & Co., New York 
City, specialist in buying and 
merchandising of consumer goods. 

L. Evert Landon, president, Nal- 
ley’s, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., food 
processor and bank director. 





and paper capacity, including mechaniz- 
ing the felling and hauling of trees; and 
to make large capital expenditures in 
meat and milk processing, sugar refin- 
ing, and production of animal feed. 
Yugoslay business and political leaders 
also are interested in improving the 
country’s highway network, and develop- 
ing the country’s oil fields and oil re- 
fineries. 

All of the above offer good potential 
for the export of American know-how 
and capital equipment. Yugoslavia’s po- 
litical system, however, prevents U.S. 
investment in its enterprises, as U.S. 
businessmen normally define investment. 
No participating ownership, no share in 
earnings, no management partnership, 
no equity growth to sell at a later profit, 
are permissible under Yugoslavia’s form 
of Communist Government. 

Investment, rather, takes the form of 
a loan, or extended credit on the pur- 
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chase of machinery, raw materials, serv- 
ices, or goods. The preferred terms of 
repayment are in goods produced by the 
machinery purchased, or the services 
contracted. In some instances, repay- 
ment is made by selling the -goods 
through a jointly owned saies company 
located in a third country. Therefore, 
in appraising Yugoslav projects, Amer- 
ican businessmen should avoid assump- 
tions and patterns which have been fol- 
lowed generally in U.S. business prac- 
tices. Yugoslavia especially requires a 
more comprehensive market investiga- 
tion. 


Export Potentials Exist 


There are several U.S. export oppor- 
tunities to Yugoslavia. In addition to 
the machinery and know-how, the coun- 
try appears to be a market for certain 
raw materials and bulk chemicals for 
pharmaceuticals. The latter appear to 
offer a particularly interesting U.S. ex- 
port potential, with Yugoslavia express- 
ing interest in antibiotics. 

“Throughout our entire tour of Yugo- 
slavia, we have found an increasing in- 
terest in licensing agreements with U.S. 
business concerns,” the Mission reports. 
Examples of specific licensing possibili- 
ties include the establishment of a baby- 
food industry and the production of 
cement-plant machinery. 

Yugoslav Government officials, headed 
by President Tito and ac*>umpanied by 
Assistant Secretary of Coiamerce Henry 
Kearns, visited the well-organized ex- 
hibit of American goods at the Zagreb 
Fair last September. The U.S. Space 
Exhibit, the shirt pressing and voting 
machines, and electrical household ap- 
pliance exhibits stole the show. U.S. par- 
ticipation was considered a hit. The 
Mission held numerous consultations 
with Yugoslav business people at the 
U.S. Trade Information Center at the 
Fair, whereby many trade opportunities 
developed. The Mission reported that 
“the advanced technology and outstand- 
ing quality of American goods exhibited 
at the Zagreb Fair during recent years 
have impressed Yugoslay trade leaders.” 


Republics, Major Cities Visited 

The Mission visited all republics and 
major cities of Yugoslavia as the official 
emissaries of U.S. business, inspecting 
industrial plants and conferring with 
business and Government leaders. Dur- 
ing its discussions with Yugoslav indus- 
try and Government officials, the Mis- 
sion noted a growing awareness and 
keen interest in American marketing 
techniques and their application to both 
domestic and export business activities. 
Yugoslav industrialists, in their endeavor 
to introduce consumer goods in world 
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markets, would welcome engineering 
and design consultants from the United 
States. 

The possibility of Yugoslavia increas. 
ing its exports to the United States js 
excellent. In addition to increasing the 
export of basic metals, opportunities ex. 
ist for the export of more furniture, 
hardwood veneer, hardwood plywood, 
tobacco, small boats, fabricated copper 
products, aluminum, machine tools, fruit 
juice concentrates, and such meat prod- 
ucts as hams. 

Yugoslavia has traditionally been an 
agrarian nation with over 80 percent 
of its population living on or earning 
their livelihood from farms before World 
War II. It was then exporting substan- 
tial quantities of agriculiural output, 
with the result that the country wags 
until recently importing such basic food 
items as wheat and lard to feed its ur- 
ban population. 

With the movement of its population 
to the cities to man its awakening indus- 
trial development, the agricultural and 
food industries are receiving more at- 
tention. Today, approximately half of 
the people are farmers. With more peo- 
ple to feed, and fewer to feed them, the 
methods demand improvement. Indeed, 
foodstuffs are considered to be one of 
the greatest potential for export, to aid 
in securing a better balance of trade. 
In 1958, exports represented but 73 per- 
cent of imports. 

On its return to the United States, the 
Mission emphasized that many Amer- 
icans do not sufficiently understand even 
today how proud and independent that 
country really is or what a potential 
market it is for U.S. exports. Neither 
are they aware of the multitude of 
goods Yugoslavia produces or what her 
tourist attractions are. Increased tour- 
ism between the two countries appears 
to be a practical way to increase under- 
standing and two-way trade. 

During its visit the Mission held over 
400 individual consultations with Yugo- 
slav businessmen interested in two-way 
trade with the United States. 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Rosolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that » 
such marking will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas, 
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Opportunities To Export, Import Variety 
Of Items Cited by Mission to Yugoslavia 


A variety of business opportunities for U.S. firms have been cited 
py the Trade Mission which toured Yugoslavia in the fall. Both export 


and import leads are listed below. 


Additional information may be obtained by writing to the firms at 


the addresses given. 
Export Opportunities 





AEROSOL BOMBS 

Data on use of aerosol bombs for pack- 
aging cosmetics desired by Meted Pog- 
acnik, manager, Veledrose Vija, large 
cosmetic plant, Mestnitre 22, Ljubljana. 
DRUGS 

Unfinished drugs desired by Dalibor 
Bonacci, director, Jugosanitarija, Djord- 
jiceva 31, Zagreb. Organization imports 
chemicals and medical and _ hospital 
equipment and supplies. 
EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY 

Equipment for production of usable 
byproducts from agricultural residues 
such as: corncobs, furfural for synthetic 
fiber production; corn stalks and leaves 
and grain straws for paper or building 
board; corn grain for ethyl and butyl 
alcohol. Information on processes for 
utilizing residues also is desired by 
Technometal, Novi Sad, Yugoslavia. 

Information on drying and pelletizing 
fodder for livestock feed and processes 
for making powdered milk; commercial 
scale hot-heouse equipment and meth- 
ods are of interest to Venje, Vranjican, 
President, Peoples Government of Pula, 
Pula. Also wants latest plastic covering. 


Annealing forge for continuous opera- 
tion of 3 to 10 tons-an-hour capacity, 
for producing sheets under 1-mm. thick- 
ness, on 1-year terms—payment in cop- 
per or brass products preferred—desired 
by Mladenko Markovic, managing direc- 
tor, Valjaonica Bakra-Sevojno, Titovo 
Uzide, Serbia, copper rolling mill. 

Shirt-ironing machines with capacity 
of 600 shirts per 8-hour day desired by 
Vanco Georgievski, director, Enter- 
prise for Ready-Made Children’s Cloth- 
ing “Our Child,” Skopje. 

Pasteurizing equipment for bottled 
beer in barter for hops desired by Kris- 
tijan Bobovnik, director, Hmezad Hop- 
Export, Zalec, Slovenia. 

Photo print machinery for textiles 
“and U.S. trade magazines on textile de- 
sign are desired by Branko Stameski, 
director, Majotex, Skopje, Macedonia, 
importers and exporters of textile and 
leather products, raw materials, leather. 

Machinery and know-how for continu- 
ous production of copper tubing and 
coiling and modern annealing furnaces 
desired by Risto Ljoubisavijevic, com- 
mercial director, Sevoino, Titovo, copper 
rolling mill. 

Agencies for oil well drilling machin- 
ery and equipment as well as machines 
and equipment for oil refineries, and au- 
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tomatic tools, machines, and electric 
equipment for automation; and elec- 
tronic control devices desired by Vladi- 
mir Markovic and Dragan Bobic, direc- 
tor and sales manager, respectively, 
Kontaktor Agencies, 25 Knez Mihajiova 
Street, Belgrade. 

Data about plastic shelters which 
could be used for storage of corn are 
desired by Jovan Evic, director, Kemi- 
kalija Cosmetics & Chemical Plant, 
Novi Sad. He also wishes to obtain 
technical data about U.S. cosmetics 
manufacture. Interested in licensing. © 


Conveyor. tables for meat-cutting, 
boning, and trimming desired by Bolto 
Milankovic, 29 November Meat Indus- 
try, Subotica. Presently using flat tables. 

Continuous steel casting process to 
produce ingots as well as billets for 
pipe rolling operation of interest to 
Kuntic Ing. Milivoj, and Jakubin Mar- 
tin, representatives, Zeljezara Sisak 
Predgradje, manufacturers of steel, em- 
ploying 5,000 people and _ producing 
100,000 tons a year. Wish to double this 
and add U.S. machinery to expand pro- 
duction of seamless tubing. 

Pressure casting system for steel 
castings of interest to Svetozar Savice- 
vic, managing director, Tehnopromet, 
Beograd, Revolucije 28, Belgrade. 

Windmill electric powerplants desired 
by Stjepko Posta, managing board mem- 
ber, Agricultural Cooperative, Hlebine. 

Equipment for welding copper wire 
to railroad tracks and technical docu- 
mentation on this process desired by 
Bogdan Popovic, M. Sc., head of Cabi- 
net for Signal-Security Appliances, di- 
rector of Yugoslav Railways, Railway 
Institute, 6 Nemanijina St., Belgrade. 

Grinding and inspection equipment 
desired by Jugo Allat, Novi Sad, manu- 
facturers of machine tools. 


Import Opportunities 





BARITE 

Ground barite offered by Metalexport, 
Slavise Vajnera-Cice, Sarajevo. Agree- 
ment with U.S. firm able to cover en- 
tire country desired. 


BICYCLES 

About 50,000 bicycles yearly offered 
by Partizan Bicycle Works, Subotica, 
largest factory of this kind in Yugo- 
slavia. Company exports through Tehno- 
metal. 
BOATS 

Wooden boats up to 20 feet offered 
by Drvne Industrije, Kruzna Ulica 8, 
Riojka. 


Catboats, 18- to 26-foot, offered by 
Corg Vitasek, director, Broad Material, 
Rijeka. 

CABLES 

Representation in United States for 
electric cable of all types sought by 
Mijo Resetar, sales manager, Elka 
Electric Cable Works, Zagreb. 

Copper Cable offered by Petar Knex- 
evic, director, Novkabel, Novi Sad. 


CEMENT 

Exporter of cement to United States 
since 1957, Dalmacija Cement, Split, 
desires to increase exports. Would like 
to barter for manufactured equipment. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Electric toasters and wall switches 
offered by Boris Grubisic, salesman for 
Kontakt, Zagreb. Export agency, Inter- 
cont, P.O. Box 197, Belgrade. 

Modern chandeliers and wall and 
fioor lamps offered by Ivan Sikic, Za- 
greb. Export agency, Intercont, P. O. 
Box 197, Belgrade. 

Electric power generating and trans- 
mission equipment and electric metors 
offered by Rade Koncar, Zagreb. 

Small electric motors—1.5 hp. to 4.5 
hp.—meeting requirements of Under- 
writers Laboratories are available from 
Zilovic Svetislav, sales chief for Jugo- 
elektro, Belgrade, Knez Mihajlova 33. 

Breaker switches up to 400 kw. of- 
fered by Elektrostroj, Novi Sad. Export 
agency, Intercont, P. O. Box 197, Bel- 
grade. 


FILMS 

Cartoon films for advertising offered 
by Vlado Teresak, commercial mana- 
ger, Zagreb Film, Britanski Trg 12, 
Zagreb. Information available from 
Yugoslav Information Center, 815 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y., Miss Karla 
Duhan. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 

Buyers for concentrated plum butter, 
dried prune juice, Morella cherry juice, 
unfermented grape juice, and tomate 
paste, sought by Kulpin, Markin Mil- 
janova 17, Novi Sad. 

Canned anchovies, antipasto and 
salted fillets offered by Veljko Martinis, 
director, Mirna Factory, Rovinj. 

Dehydrated vegetables, onions, garlic, 
carrots, celery, and paprika, available 
from Centrokolonial, P. O. Box 40, Novi 
Sad. 


FURNITURE 
Wooden furniture offered by Rudi 
Kremesec, director, Stoli, Ljubljana. 
Knocked down furniture offered by 
Branislav Krstic, general manager, 
Standard Furniture Co., Sarajevo. Firm 
seeking qualified agent and buyer. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Development of business with United 
States is desired by Franjo Matijasicic, 
chairman, Chamber of Arts and Crafts 
of Croatia, Ilica 49, Zagreb. This is one 
of several firms licensed to export hand- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Yugoslav Firms Indicate Investment 
Proposals to U.S. Trade Mission 


Investment opportunities, reported by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Trade Mission which recently returned from a tour of Yugo- 
slavia, indicate some interest on the part of local businessmen and 
government organizations in obtaining U.S. investment assistance. 

Participation in patent licensing agreements and joint ventures 
through the supply of capital, machinery, and technical assistance 


are sought in a variety of industries. 


The proposals are based on interviews 
of Mission members with businessmen 
in Belgrade, Zagreb, and other cities. 
For the most part, they represent op- 
portunities that will require further 
development. Interested U.S. investors 
should write directly to the firms at the 
addresses given for details. In a few 
instances, as indicated by symbol(*), 
World Trade Directory Reports are 
available from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 

Licensing arrangement with U.S. firm 
to manufacture tractors and other agri- 
cultural machinery is sought by a lead- 
ing distributor of agricultural machin- 
ery. Agrovojvodina, Novi Sad.* 
CHEMICALS 

Licensing and engineering assistance 
for sodium bicromate and calcium car- 
bide manufacture is sought by ferro- 
chrome exporters, Yugochrome, Tetovo. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

The Planning Board for Subotica 
seeks consulting and engineering serv- 
ices for a complete project to process 
corn industry residues—cobs for making 
furfurol, stalks and leaves for insulat- 
ing board, grain stalks for cellulose 
production—for industrialization of corn 
grain into industrial alcohols with oil 
expression, and production of glucose 
and starch. Djordje Senes, Director, 
Planning Board for Subotica, Subotica. 


COSMETICS 

License for the manufacture of U.S. 
cosmetics sought, Jovan Evic, Kemi- 
kalija, Novi Sad. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Electrical engineering works seeks 
joint venture with U.S. firm to manu- 
facture electrical equipment for the 
Yugoslav market. Ing. Milos Sarotic, 
Rade Korcar, Fallerovo setaliste 22, 
Zagreb. 

Licensing and technical assistance 
sought to produce 5 million transistors 
annually for use in radio and x-ray and 
20 thousand units cathode ray tubes a 
year. Alternatively interested in pur- 
chase agreement to acquire equipment 
to manufacture these products. Com- 
pany now manufactures x-ray machines, 
x-ray, radio and specialty tubes, com- 
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plete x-ray and radio sets. Zavodi RR 
Radio I Rendgensparate, Nis. 


ELECTRIC POWERPLANT 
Steel fabricating plant seeks financial 
assistance for the construction of elec- 


tric powerplants. Plant was completely 
destroyed during the war and has been 
rebuilt along lines of Krupp works in 
Germany, with latest equipnient, heavy 
cranes and material handling equip- 
ment. Now builds bridges, hoists, cranes, 
turbine easings, and steel construction 
of all types. Metalna, Maribor. 


FOODSTUFFS . 

Food processing firm seeks licensing 
arrangement for the manufacture of 
baby food. Needs technical information 
on production, advice on kinds of prod- 
ucts, selling methods, etc. Industrija 
konservi Kalnik, Varazdin. 

Trade association for the Mace- 
donian food industry seeks technical in- 
formation on the processing of frozen 
french fried and other processed pota- 
toes and the preparation of canned and 
dehydrated soups. Also interested in the 
preparation and export possibilities for 
Macedonian food products—jams, com- 
pote , blueberries, pimientos, tomato 
paste and puree. K. Mihajlovski, Man- 
ager, Commercial Association of Food- 
stuffs Industry, P.O. Box 349, Skoplje. 


GLASS 

Manufacturer of glass wool and fiber 
glass seeks licensing arrangement to 
produce plate glass. Vlada Stameukor, 
Staklo, Skoplje. 
HOTEL 

Milocer Hotel offered for lease from 
1 to 5 years. Owners rebuilding an en- 
tire medieval town at St. Stefan as 
tourist attraction. Hotel reportedly 
would be good opportunity for exper- 
ienced U.S. hotel operator. Milocer, 
Sveti Stefan. 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

Licensing arrangement to manufac. 
ture U.S. service laundry equipment 
sought. Company is part of a combine 
of 11 manufacturers who make various 
types of appliances—washing machines, 
refrigerators, irons. Have licensing 
agreement with European manufac. 
turer but want W.S. product. Hidromon- 
taza, Post Box 52, Maribor, 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Seeks licensing arrangement to man. 
ufacture, or partially construct diese} 
electric locomotives. Firm now build. 
ing locomotives, rolling stock, bridges 
and diesel locomotives and has received 
a loan. for the purchase of 30 diesel. 
electric locomotives. Through partial 
manufacture in Yugoslavia firm believes 
it could import larger quantity under 
this loan. Novak Mijo, Djuro Djakovic, 
Slavonski Brod. 


MACHINERY : 

Technical information sought looking 
toward licensing arrangements on pro- 
cessing machinery for plastics used in 
interior decorations; processes for ob- 
taining absorption and fiber glass; and 
processes for obtaining asbestos cement 
plates and sheets, corrugated sheets, 
pipes and various kinds of tubes. Elec- 
trobiro, 50 Kosmajska, Belgrade.* 


MEAT PACKING 

Seeks investment by U.S. firm. in 
meat packing plant to prepare canned 
meat products for export to the US, 
Stokopromet, P.O. Box 158, Skoplie. 
This is the State import and export 
service for agriculture. 
METAL PRODUCTS 

Yugoslav patented thermal letter 
sealer offered for production under li- 
cense in the United States. Bogomil 
Zupeve, 84 A Al. Santica St., Mostar, 

Joint venture in metal fabrication; 
construction of powerplants and auto- 
mobile assembly is sought by an asso- 
ciation of Yugoslav engineering and 
construction firms. The group desires 
cooperative engineering and construc- 
tion projects with U.S. firms both 
in Yugoslavia and other countries. In- 
gra, Industrial and Construction Asso- 
ciatioh, Trg Joze Vlabovica 2, Zagreb.* 
PICTURES 

Special process for plastic three-di- 
mensional pictures offered for exclusive 
license in the United States. Jose Blaz- 
ing, Kancelarija, Zagreb. 


PLASTICS 

Yugoslav patented plastic kitchen 
rubbish box offered for license in the 
U.S. Considered to be of very practical 
construction. Drawings and photographs 
will be furnished to interested inquirers 
by Ivan Lerch, 21 Biankinijeva, Zagreb. 

Joint venture sought to expand plant 
making vinyl plastics. Firm reports 
they obtain all raw materials in Yugo- 
Slavia except calcium carbide which 
comes from Germany. Firm manufac- 
tures all kinds of plastic fabrics for 
upholstery and covering materials of 
all kinds. Also interested in exporting 
plastic goods and powder to United 
States. Ivo Santic, Jugovinil, Split. 


PUMPS 
License to manufacture immersed and 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Opportunities wes 

(Continued from page 23) 
jcrafts, they seek wholesale distribu- 
tors in United States. 

Hand-carved wooden ashtrays, ciga- 
rette boxes, flutes, and peasant blouses 
are offered by Ivan Markovski, Direc- 
tor, Kooperativa, Skoplje, Macedonia. 

Jugoexport, Belgrade, exporters of 
wooden handicraft, leather goods, fur- 
niture, handwoven and machine-made 
carpets, plans to open handicraft dis- 
play shop in New York and later have 
similar shops in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. This organization, the key to ex- 
hibition of Yugoslav goods in U.S. trade 
shows, handles all international fairs in 
cooperation with the Chamber of For- 
eign Commerce. 


MARBLE 

Cut stone is offered by Nikea De- 
jorko, commercial representative of 
Jadran Kamen, Split. 


MACHINERY 

Construction and woodworking ma- 
chinery, electric motors for sewing 
machines, machine tools available from 
Invest-Import, 5 Terazije, Belgrade. 

U.S. technical representative for 
single-phase electric motors, 3-phase 
induction motor sought by Sever Elec- 
tric Motor Plant, Subotica. Contacts 
must be made through Intercont, P. O. 
Box 197, Belgrade. 

Machine tools offered by Zdeneo Lah, 
commercial manager, Prvomajska Ma- 
chine Tool Plant, Zagreb. 

Cutting tools offered by Aleksandar 
Meksic, Export Manager, Jugo Allat, 
Novi Sad. 

Jugotehna, Knez Mihaljlova 1, Bel- 
grade, specializing in heavy industrial 
machinery and geological supplies, is 
interested in improving export sales. to 
the United States. Among products of- 
fered are all kinds of machinery, tools, 
agricultural implements, and hardware. 


MOPEDS 

Mopeds are offered by Skorjanec 
Zeljko, Export Department, Autocentar, 
Marticeva 8, Zagreb. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Guitars offered by John Pantic, Ex- 
porter, Harmonika, Zagreb. Export 
agency, Intercont, P. O. Box 197, Bel- 
grade. 

Guitars, mandolins and violins offered 
by Antun Katancic, export manager, 
Muzicka Naklada, Uprava Opaticka 10, 
Zagreb. Export agency, Intercont, P. O. 
Box 197, Belgrade. 


PLASTIC SHEETING 

Polyvinyl plastic sheeting offered by 
Ivo Santic, director general, Jugovinil 
Split. 
PROJECTORS 

Motion-picture projectors, 35-mm., of- 
fered by Iskra, Kranj. Makes wide range 


of products from selenium rectifiers to 
electric drills. 
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RADIO, TELEVISION 

Transistor-powered portable’ radio 
with 9 transistors and push-button con- 
trols offered by RR Zavodi-Nis, Zagreb. 
Produces 17 models. Export agency, 
Intercont, P. O. Box 197, Belgrade. 

Full range of radio and TV sets and 
components offered by Rudi Cajavec, 
Banja Luka. Export agency, Intercont, 
P. O. Box 197, Belgrade. 


Public address systems, FM _ trans- 
mitters, selenium rectifiers, TV sets and 
other electronic equipment, offered by 
Ivo Froehlich, export manager, Radio- 
industrija, Zagreb. Export agency, In- 
tercont, P. O. Box 197, Belgrade. 

Complete line of radios, phonographs, 
and combinations offered by Marjan 
Slavie, director of sales, Telekomuni- 
kacije, Przon 24, Ljubljana. Export 
agency, Intercont, P. O. Box 197, Bel- 
grade. 


RIFLES 

Hunting rifies offered by Prvoslav 
Bakovic, general director, Crvena Zas- 
tava Krajujevac, Serbia. Importer to 
handle large quantities sought. 
SHOES 


Men’s and women’s shoes and ski 
boots offered by Eva Rosenberg, export 
sales manager, Derma Export Import, 
Proleterskin Brigada 58, Zagreb. 
WINES 

Yugoslav vermouth, wines, and cognac 
in bulk for bottling in United States 
offered by Ing. Vinko Tadjevic, Direc- 
tor, Istravino Export, Rijeka. 

WOOD PRODUCTS 


Brush handles, coat hangers, chairs, 
furniture, flooring, tanning extracts, in 
quantity by Franjo Snajder, manager, 
Export Drvo, Marulicev Trg 18, Zagreb. 

An increase in exports of furniture, 
furniture parts, coathangers, and all 
types of wood novelties, as well as 
veneer and plywood is sought by Karel 
Kuzar, Director, Slovenijales, Ljubljana. 

Beech, oak, fir, and pine lumber, 
rough-sawn; furniture made to custom- 
er’s specifications; and wooden toys 
are offered by Mitar Boljevic, Chief, Ex- 
port Department, Drvoimpex, Titograd. 

Increased sales of veneer, plywood, 
and hardboard are sought by Bozanka, 
Blazuj, Sarajevo. 

Export organization representing nine 
large mills manufacturing ironing 
boards, pastry boards, paintbrush 
handles, veneer, plywood, and furniture, 
willing to manufacture to buyers’ speci- 
fications, seeks outlets in United States. 
Makedonija-Drvo, par _ izanska, 9, 
Skoplje. 

Furniture, coathangers, clothespins, 
carpetners’ levels, broomsticks, and 
other wooden products offered by Jugo- 
Drvo-Rudnik, Trg Republika 3, Belgrade. 

Wicker baskets, oak lumber, flooring, 
plywood and furniture offered by Dunav, 
Strumicka 7, Novi Sad, business asso- 
ciation representing 20 firms. 
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Terminal Conferences of 


Trade Missions Set 


The members of three recently 
returned U.S. Trade Missions to 
India, Yugoslavia, Peru and Ecua- 
dor will meet in terminal confer- 
ences with interested businessmen 
in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis 
in January. Discussion of foreign 
trade and investment opportunities 
will keynote these meetings, in 
which manufacturers, exporters, 
and importers may question U.S. 
businessmen and Department of 
Commerce officials. 

The conference schedules are: 

Madras and Southern India Mis- 
sion—January 7, 9 am., Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Yugoslavia Mission—January 19, 
9 am. Commonwealth Edison 
Bldg., Room 650, Chicago, Il. 

Peru-Ecuador Mission—January 
21, 9 am., Auditorium of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from the Department’s 
Field Offices in thise cities. 
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Yugoslav Firms... 


(Continued from page 24) 
deep well pumps is sought by a group 
of six businessmen. Ivan Vuckovic, Nis. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION 

Joint venture with U.S. firm to bid 
on construction of ships for world wide 
delivery. Shipyard builds ships up to 
330 feet lengths, 3,000-4,000 tons dead- 
weight. Titos Shipyard, Kraljovica. 


SOAP DISPENSER 

Yugoslav patent liquid soap dispenser 
offered for manufacture in U.S. under 
license. Dispenser reportedly very prac- 
tical for public lavatories, hotels, etc. 
Mrs. Nevenka Kozak, 4 Nad Lipom, 
Zagreb. 


TIRES 

Licensing arrangement sought for the 
manufacture of U.S. tires, particularly 
truck tires, using synthetic fiber cord. 
Auto-CRNA GORA, Novaka Miloseva 
Br 12, Titograd. 


WASHING MACHINES 

Licensing arrangement sought for the 
manufacture of washing machines. Now 
manufactures oil industry casing and 
also wishes to produce precision type 
welded tubes; seeks U.S. know-how and 
equipment for U.S. high-frequency weld- 
ing. Fabrika-Sav, Skoplje. 
WOOD PRODUCTS 

Manufacturer of veneer, furniture, 
hardwood dimension and pastry boards, 
seeks U.S. woodworking machinery 
and know-how on a barter basis. Lju- 
bisa Kostovski, Treska, Skoplje. 
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"INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Scottish Steel Company 
Offers Plant Facilities 


Plant facilities for the fabrication, 
pressing, and assembly of metal prod- 
ucts on a fairly large scale, under li- 
censing arrangements, are offered by 
the Pressed Steel Co., Paisley Scotland. 

The Linwood plant of this company, 
which employs about 20,000 persons, is 
situated in what is known as the rail- 
way division at Paisley. An additional 
400,000 square feet of factory space was 
acquired from the Government recently 
and the company now occupies the en- 
tire factory site totaling 1 million 
square feet. 

The new acquisition, comprising mod- 
ern buildings with good craneage and 
manufacturing facilities, is available. 
These facilities, combined with a good 
cost structure (productive labor can be 
taken at approximately $1 an hour) and 





Ceylon Cosmetics Producer 
Wants To Make U.S. Brands 


A well-established Ceylonese manu- 
facturer of cosmetics is interested in 
the local manufacture and marketing 
of popular brands of U.S. toilet prepa- 
rations, cosmetics, perfumery, tooth- 
paste, and related items. 


The products would be manufactured 
in their factory at Kandana, under 
mutually agreed terms and conditions, 
using the U.S. brand names, packaging, 
and formulae. In the initial stages, pre- 
mixed formulae would be imported in 
bulk and repacked \for retailing. The 
firm is interested only in nationally- 
advertised and well-known brands be- 
cause of the consumer preference in 
Ceylon for popularly accepted foreign 
brand names. 

The Ceylonese plant is reported to be 
one of the most modern of its kind and 
fully equipped to manufacture a com- 
plete range of toilet products, and said 
to be one of the largest and oldest 
Ceylonese manufacturers of cosmetics, 
including Rani sandalwood toilet soap. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Swadeshi Industrial Works, 
Ltd., State Bank Building, P.O. Box 21, 
Colombo 1, Ceylon. 





U.S. exports to Morocco, the leading 
foreign market for U.S. cigarettes in 
the first 9 months of 1959, were 21 per- 
cent greater than in the comparable 
period a year ago, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 

Exports to Venezuela, however, de- 
clined 7.5 percent. The Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment plans to drastically curtail 
cigarette imports in 1960. 
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an energetic and proven management, 
offers opportunity for quick develop- 
ment on any project, according to the 
firm. 

Pressed Steel considers the ideal, type 
of product is one where mass produc- 
tion methods can be applied and where 
advantage can be taken of their exten- 
sive facilities for tool building, press 
work, metal fabrication, welding, etc. 
They will, however, consider proposi- 
tions of any nature which are suitable 
for incorporation in their factory. 

A brochure describing. the plant is 
available from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Interested firms also 
are invited to correspond directly with 
J. A. Keyden, Director, Linwood Fac- 
tory, Pressed Steel Co., Ltd., Paisley, 
Scotland. 


Shoe Polish Factory 
For Sale in Italy 


GUBRA, S.p.A., Milan, said to be one 
of the leading manufacturers of shoe 
polish, extracts for liqueurs, dyes for 
shoes, cleaning chemicals, and other 
allied products, offers its plant and busi- 
ness for sale to U.S. firms interested in 
establishing manufacturing operations in 
Italy. 

The plant occupies 47,000 square feet 
on a site covering 100,000 square feet. 
GUBRA has 42 traveling salesmen and 
32 representatives servicing some 35,000 
retail outlets throughout Italy. 

Catalogs, prices, and additional infor- 
mation is available for loan from the 
Trade Deyelopment Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Inter- 
ested firms also are invited to corre- 
spond directly with GUBRA, S.p.A., Via 
Milano 219, Desio, Milan Province, Italy. 








Belgian Town Encourages 
Industrial Investment 


The Belgian town of Waregem offers 
inducements to encourage the estab- 
lishment of new industries in a planned 
industrial zone through special tax 
exemptions for the first 5 years. 

Waregem is situated on the highway 
between Ostend and Soignies and the 
railroad line between Ghent and Court- 
rai. It has a population of 15,000 with 
adequate skilled industrial workers, pri- 
marily in the textile industry. The pres- 
ent depressed conditions in the flax 
industry has created some unemploy- 
ment. 

A pamphlet on the investment oppor- 
tunities in Waregem is available from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
ae Ee. 
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Three German Cities 
Invite U.S. Industries 


The cities of Emden, Leer, and Papen. 
burg in East Frieseland, Germany, in. 
vite U.S. industry to consider establish. 
ment of branch plants in their area. 

Labor supply in the area is very fa. 
vorable, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce of East Friesland, an ad. 
vantage no longer common in most in- 
dustrial areas of West Germany. Many 
industrial sites are available and un- 
limited amounts of electricity, gas, and 
water. 

The three cities which are located in 
the southwestern part of East Friesland 
near the Dutch border, are connected 
by road and rail to all parts of Ger- 
many, and are closely tied by the Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal to the Rhine-Ruhr 
area. Each of these cities is considered 
a reconstruction area by the Federal 
Government of West Germany and fed- 
eral loans will be provided at 3% per- 
cent interest for establishment of in- 
dustrial enterprises, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Descriptive literature {is available for 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, US, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
2, D.C. 





Joint Venture for Olive 
Cannery Offered in Tunis 


A joint venture with U.S. canners to 
establish a plant in Tunisia for preserv- 
ing table olives is sought by M’Hamad 
Sfar. 

Although Tunisia produces olives prin- 
cipally for oil, according to Mr. Sfar, 
about 3,000 tons of table olives are 
grown for domestic consumption an- 
nually and, because of the higher price 
obtained, farmers are increasing their 
planting of the table varieties. Actual 
canning of olives is now only a cottage 
industry and Mr. Sfar believes a joint 
venture with U.S. canners to set up a 
canning factory, with modern tech- 
niques and distribution facilities, would 
be mutually profitable. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with M’Hamad Sfar, 20 Rue 
d’Espagne, Tunis, Tunisia. 





U.S. exports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco for October 1959, at 50.1 million 
pounds, were 40 percent below those for 
October 1958, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Exports were down for all kinds of 
leaf except Green River, One Sucker, 
and cigar binder. Flue-cured and Burley 
exports were down 40 percent and 64 
percent, respectively, from October a 
year ago. 
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Germany—Continued Italy —Continued 
Bee, TER cnn Svenkfurt nn International Cycle and Motor- Apr. 24-May 16 Florence ......, 
cycle Exhibition. May 8-22 Bologna 
Sept. O-11  .recccccceess- a International Trade Fair (House- May 29-June 13 ..Padova 
hold Goods and Hardware). June 1-16 .............. Palermo ........ 
Sept. 10-26 ............ PL. - deenilinceniseitiness German Industries Exhibition. June 13-29 aS Lp 
Sept. 21-26 ............ Frankfurt ..Anternational Book Fair. 
Sept. 23-Oct. 2 ....MuMich  ......000.-.00000 International Exhibition of Gro- 
ceries and Fine Foods—IKOFA, June 26-July 10 Trieste ............ 
Sept. 24-Oct. 8 ....Cologne  ................ International Photographic and July 16-Nov. 4 ....Milan  ............ 
Motion Picture Exhibition— 
PHOTOKINA 
Sept. 26-Oct. @ ....COlOogZMe@  ......ccc.-nc00. General Provisions and Fine Foods 
Exhibition—ANUGA Sept. 4-19 — 4 
Get. 38. my Hotel and Restaurant Trade Fair. Sept. 8-18 . .. Vicenza 
Oct. 15-18 Berlin ..German Soap Fair. Sept. 16-26 . Bolzano 
~Oct. 19-26 Duesseldorf International Congress and Sept. 24-Oct. 5 ....Turin_.............. 
Exhibition of Measuring 
Instruments and Automation— Sept. 29-Oct. 9 ....Milan _.............. 
INTERKAMA . on 
NOV. 22-27  nccccsees: Duesseldorf. ......... Sales and Fashion Week of the 
Ladies’ Outer Garments Indus- Luxembourg 
try—IGEDO. May 26-June 5 Luxembourg 
7 July 9-16 Luxembourg 
noth woo Netherlands 
ec. 30, 59- y * i 
Jan. : vee LONGON ......500000000-National Boat Show _ z = operas pore Geieeeneeore 
| ee Eee Camping and Outdoor Life — 2 ee =f 
Exhibition an. 18-23 .. Amsterdam ... 
A I eecienatitions Harrogate _.......... International Toy Fair. . P 
a . g oeeee eieieians be aes Feb. 18-28 . Amsterdam .... 
Jan. 19-28 ...............London . ree Hotel and Catering Feb. 2-Mar & Utrecht ... 
Jan. aE aiveéccdesivenines British Furniture Exhibition. hoe 4 oe an 
Feb. Blackpool _............ International Gifts and Fancy Feb. 29-Mar, & .... Utrecht _........ 
Goods Fair ; p 
Feb. 8- we. London .. Stationery Trade Fair. per, 11-20 re arytiens eeng ° 
Feb. ... Brighton British Toy Fair Mar. so-Sept. 25. Rotterdam... 
Mar. a a Ideal Home Exhibition ‘ 
F ae a pple * , a Mar. 28-Apr. 6 ..... Amsterdam .... 
Mar. is EOS cntttnmnestnihe ae Music Industries Apr. 5-14 a w"Direcht 
Mar. we . ccomtintati Magione! sasonery and Book Sept 12-17 Utrecht ceecccsen 
Apr. Harrogate ...shoes for Autumn Exhibition Oct. 19-26 screens Utrecht _......... 
Apr. ... London ..Eleetrical Engineers Exhibition. 
Apr. SO  — eee International Clothing Trade Poland 
Exhibition 
APE. 25-29 .......000000- LOREOR  ccccrccsssssseneee International Compressed Air and FUMe 12-26 eceree POZNAN s.seeen 
Hydraulic Exhibition 
Apr. 25-30 aN: ccicemmntinntien Production Exhibition and Portugal 
Conference ; a LISBON  sesscceseee 
ef! Fn International Mechanical Handling 
Exhibition and Materials Spain 
Handling Convention. ay 1-20 Vv: . 
2 | a Manchester ...,...... Grocers’ and Allied Trades May “9 - Valencia ....... 
Exhibition. June 1-20 Barcelona .... 
fo == Leicester ............-. Shoe Trades Exhibition. 
May 9-13 ......ccscrvees LONON  seveesesesvseees International Hardware Trades Sweden 
Fair May 21-29  .rccccos-- Goteborg ........ 
May 28-28  ceccccren: ae Instruments, Electronics and md — 
Automation Exhibition. June 8-29 .........». Helsingborg ........ 
June O06 - con ED. oe ala Antique Dealers’ Fair and 
Exhibition ; , Aug. 30-Sept. 11 ..Stockholm ..... 
June 26-July 8 ....London _,.........0.+- ecoeeoe Machine Tool Sept. 10-17 ...$tockholm .... 
ux ‘ 
Aug. 24-Sept. $ ....London ................. National Radio and Television 
Exhibition. 
SS . eee RR a ae, British Food Fair Switzerland , 
=. eee Farnborough ....... 20th Flving Display and March 10-20 ..........Geneva .......... 
Exhibition Apr. 23-May 3 .... Basel. ........ 
ff. ee OIE! nccitcsnicterne Business Efficiency Exhibtion. May 20-29 eccerveeeeee ZUPICH 0... 
a! * aan LONGON  peceeeecseeee. Anternatonal Cycle and Motorcycle Sept. TRB  ........00 Lausanne .........00. 
Show 
Nov. 14-18 ............ LOGON cesessesseesveeees Public Works and Municipal Yugoslavia 
a Seen and Apr. 30-May 15 ..Zagreb ........... 
SA TLENDE ERC Apr. 29-May 7 ....Novi Sad ....... 
June 1-10 ............ Belgrade ....... 
Greece July 4-12 0... ..Ljubljana 
Bent. 626 ns Salonika .ecscscosve-n International Fair of Thessaloniki, J'ly 9-17 ........ oe Leskovac 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4....Ljubljana ..... 
Hungary Aug. 23-Sept. 2 ....Belgrade 
r -{ ‘ ‘ apes dustri ir. 
Bay 20-FD  ..cecccccceee Budapest  cicccconee Budapest Industrial Fair. SS ee 
ltaly = OO, BOBS ...cecccccecee Ljubljana 
Mar. 13-21 .. Verona wipnemaibea International Agricultural Fair. 
Apr. 12-27 Milan . International Samples Fair. 
: Western Hemisphere 
Canada 
Fam. 27-30 rrsessssese. Toronto ..Canada Farm and Industrial Feb. 19-March 6 .Mexico City 
Equipment Trade Show. 
SS ar * neh hceiiiaiil Canadian Hardware Show 
Mar. 11-19 ,......000. a Canadian National Sportsmen's Peru 
‘ Show. 
Mar. 28-31 ... Toronto ..Restaurant Association Conven- Jan. 8-11 LATA «..seesseseseeee 
tion and Exhibition 
May 22-26  ...ecccceres Montreal ..National Office Management United States 
Conference and Exposition. eS New York. ............ 
Aug. 20-Sept. 5 .... Vancouver ............ Pacific National Exhibition, Jan. 17-20 ........ Bal Harbour 
Oct. 25-Nov. + 3) | pee International Trade Fair. Florida aoe. 
SO. “TREE: atime Chicago 
Mexico 
Jan. 15-26 ...........Mexico City ....... International Auto and Cycle Jan. 18-21 .............Cincinnatl ..... 
Show. 
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entice Italian Machine Tool Exposition, 


International Trade Fair. 
Furniture Fair. 


Winter Leather Goods Fair. 

Souvenir Fair. 

Agricultural Machinery 
Exhibition. 
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Auto Show 
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Fair. 
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(Consumer). 
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Exposition—HISWa, 
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Fair, 
.. International 
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Fall Trade Fair, 
Plastics Fair, 


ii Poznan International Fair. 


International Trade Fair. 


International Samples Fair. 


..Lnternational Samples Fair. 


International Swedish 
Fair 

International Trade Fair 
(Expo Oresund), 

<a St. Erik's Fair 

Instruments and Measurements 
Exhibition. 


Industries 


International Automobile 
Swiss Industries Fair. 
Swiss Import Exhibition, 
Swiss National Fair. 


Show. 


.International Trade Fair. 
International Agricultural Fair. 
International Chemical Exhibition, 
International Timber Fair 
International Textiles and Textile 
Machinery Fair 
International Wine Fair. 
..Anternational Technics and Tech- 
nical Achievements Fair. 
International Trade Fair. 
.International Radio and 
Telecommunications Fair. 


National Exposition of the 
Animal Industry. 


International Automobile Show. 


.National Motor Boat Show. 


..The Canners Show. 
Home Builders Convention and 
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United States—Continued 


Jan. 25-28 oer. oS pene 
Jan. 25-28 seperveneee- FDiladelphia 

Jan. 28-31 po DUEW OEM ccsccseme 

Jan. 81-Feb. 4@ ..Chicago .........0. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 8 ....Washington D.C. 
WED. 1-4 ....-ccrcceceseers TEE cescssexstoninneed 
eb. 5-14 ............ oS oe 
Ag 10-13 New York. ........... 
eb. 21-25 ............ Dallas . = 
Mar. > RS San Francisco ... 
BaP. 6-9 .........0cc00+- Denver 

Mar. 6-11 ............... New York. ........... 
Mar. 21-24 ............. New York 

SS Se New York ....... 
Apr. 16-24 ....... BOW OTM cece 
Apr. 21-28 ......00.+ Ee Neenee 
Apr. 26-28 ..Los Angeles ......... 
Apr. 28-May §& ....Seattle ; 

May 1-4 ...Atiantic City 
May 4-14 i. 2p. . ieee 
May 9-13 ............... Philadelphia ...... 
May 9-13 ............. Chicago 

May 15-2 ..New York 

May 16-18 ......... Chicago 

May 23-27 Atlantic City .... 


December 28, 


1959 


National Auto Accessories 
Exposition. 


..Plant Maintenance and 


..Allied Gift & Jewelry 


Engineering Show. 
National Garden Supply Trade 
Show. 
National Sporting Goods 
Association. 
National Automobile Dealers 
Equipment Exhibition. 
International Heating and Air 
Conditioning Exposition. 


..Chicago National Boat Show. 


International Automotive 
Exposition. 

Show 

San Francisco National Sports 
and Boat Show. 


ae Denver Gift and Jewelry Show. 


Stibiecdtie Washington 


.... National 


.. Atomfair. 


International Toy and Trade Fair. 
Radio Engineering Show (IRE). 


International Automobile Show. 

American Society of Tool 
Engineers Tool Show (ASTE), 

Welding Show. 

State International 


Trade Fair. 


..Super Market Exhibition. 


U.S. World Trade Fair. 

Foundry Show and AFS Castings 
Congress. 

Restaurant Convention 

and Exposition. 


..National Association of Men's 


Sportswear Buyers— 
PANORAMAS. 

Electronic Parts Distributors 
Show. 

American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition. 


United States—Continued 


May 23-26 . New York ..... 
bo S| Pe Philadelphia 
June 20-July 5 ..Chicago ........... 
June -23 ... Cleveland. ..... 
Poe! Philadelphia 
. ee ee Chicago ........... 
July 19-21 ..Los Angeles 
pc eS: ea New York 
Aug. 29-Sept. 10 ..Seattle 
Aug. 31-Sept. 11 ..Sacramento 
Sept. 4-8 pT eee 
Sept. 6-16 ... Chicago 
Sept. 6-16 ... Chicago 
Sept. 11-14 ..Miami Beach 
Sep. 12-16 ..Los Angeles 
Sept. 18-2 ... Denver 
Sept. .... Phoenix 
Oct. ... Dallas 
Oct. Philadelphia 
Oct. 
Oct. 23-27 ..New York 
Oct. Chicago 
Nov. ..Los Angeles 
Dec. ..New York 
NOTE: Further 
able a“. the Trade 
merce, 

















Design Engineering Show. 


National Confectioners 


Association. 
Chicago International Trade Fair. 
National Plumbing and Heating 
Exposition. 


...Confectionery Industries 





Exposition, 
International Book Exhibit. 
Western Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition. 


amen National Retail Jewelry 


Association. 


a atelinesasiobient World Forestry Congress. 

.. California State Fair. 

.. Allied Gift and Jewelry Show. 
...Production Engineering Show. 
L ctencaniionante Machine Tool Exposition. 


Produce Packaging Exposition. 
International Instrument-Automa- 
tion Conference and Exhibit. 


sisseacceiouel Denver Gift and Jewelry Shew. 
‘ .. Phoenix Gift and Jewelry Show. 
snc eadiiasianadinctel Texas International Trade Fair. 


.National Metal Congress and 
Exposition. 


..Washington D.C. National Institute of Government 


Purchasing Conference and 
Products Exhibit (NIGP). 


Sencelemas National Association of Men's 


Sportswear Buyers— 
PANORAMA. 


secclatinatitiniints National Shoe Fair. 


. Western Tool Show. 
Industrial Building Exposition 
and Congress. 


information about the trade fairs listed is avail- 
Development Division, Bureau of tt Com- 
. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Argentina. The Minister of Public 
works announced that three bills sent 
to Congress concerning the highway 
program cover construction of 15,000 
kilometers of roads over the next 10 
years, construction of a wide road from 
Buenos Aires to La Plata and the build- 
ing of living quarters in the zones 
traversed by the new highway, and 
construction of a fixed bridge on the 
Riachuelo Riyer in Buenos Aires. 

Australia. Preparatory work to cost 
A£611,000 ($1.4 million), will begin soon 
on the A£40 million ($90 million) 
Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. (BHP) steel 
plant at Whyalla. BHP will do most 
of the preparatory work which involves 
a 300-foot extension to the wharf 
and planned steel works. 





Colombia. Cervecerias Barranquilla y 
Bolivar, Barranquilla — producers of 
Aguila beer — will begin an expansion 
of its brewery to double production 
capacity. Management plans to begin 
exportations to Caribbean and Central 
American countries. A license has been 
obtained for importation of $435,000 
worth of machinery. 

Denmark. The project for an ore port 
in Greenland negotiated with Cyrus 
Eaton consortium last year is being 
further delayed until the German end- 
user of the ore completes its investiga- 
tions. 

Egypt. The Government plans to form 
a new company to mine, transport, and 
dress approximately 400,000 tons of 
phosphate a year in Upper Egyptian 
region of the Nile Valley between Esna 
and Edfu, at an estimated cost of 
E£500,000 ($1.4 million). 





Germany, Federal Republic of. Litton 
Industries, 336 North Foothill Road, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. plans to establish 
a branch Litton Industries GmbH in 
Bavaria at Sonnestrasse 18, Munich 15, 
to manufacture the inertia guidance 
system for the F-104 ‘“Star-fighter’” 
aeroplanes. Litton plans later to manu- 
facture other advanced electronic ap- 
paratus and systems, primarily for mili- 
tary use. 

India. A committee is examining the 
desirability of the Government proceed- 
ing with the construction of a fifth dam 
on the Damodar River at Aiyar in Bihar. 

The French firm, Empacel (Paris), 
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plans to establish in collaboration with 
Ashok Paper Mills Lid. a plant near 
Darbhanga, Bihar, for production of 
15,000 tons of paper annually. The 
French company will provide most of 
the plant and machinery. Part of the 
machinery is to come from the United 
States. 

The Government plans to build a steel 
rerolling mill in Andhra Pradesh, ac- 
cording to the Union Minister for Steel, 
Mines and Fuel. 

Praga Tools Corp. plans to expand 
production facilities, estimated cost 3.5 
million rupees ($735,000). 

Panyam Cements & Mineral Indus- 
tries Ltd., cement plant at Cement Na- 
gar, plans to expand production from 
200 to 600 tons a days. 

A cooperative cement plant, known as 
Tandur Cooperative Cement Factory, is 
to be built at Hyderabad. Capitalization 
is to be 2.5 million rupees ($525,000). 

M. Harishchandra Prasad, of Andhra 
Pradesh, is sponsoring construction of 
four projects, estimated to cost 20 mil- 
lion rupees ($4.2 million); a caustic soda 
and chlorine plant, 11 tons a day; acetic 
acid and acetic anhydride plant, 6 to 8 
tons a day; sulfuric acid superphosphate 
plant, 100 tons a day; and cast iron 
spun pipes and malleable castings plant, 
50 tons a day. 

Two factories for the manufacture of 
sheet, glass are to be built by private 
industrialists near Madras city. Esti- 
mated cost of each plant is 5-million 
rupees ($1 million). Technical assist- 
ance for the one plant will be provided 
by a Belgian firm. 

Four new sugar mills are to be estab- 
lished in Madras State, the Madras State 
Minister for Food and Agriculture re- 
ports. 

Salem District Handloom Weavers Co- 
operative Federation will build a spin- 
ning mill at Salem, estimated to cost 
1 million rupees ($210,000). The Madras 
States government will contribute part 
of the cost-and the cooperative the re- 
mainder. 

Greater Mysore Rayon-Grade Pulp 
and Paper Mills will build a plant near 
Dandeli in Karwar district for manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, estimated to 
cost $10 million. 

An agreement reportedly has been 
signed . between India and Nepal for 
construction of the Indo-Nepalese Gan- 
dak project for development of flood 
control, irrigation, and power (20,000 to 
30,000 kilowatts). Principal feature of 
the project will be the construction of 


er . 


a 3,000-foot long dam, estimated to cost 
$12.6 million. Completion of the entire 
project, estimated to cost $109 million 
which is to be borne by India, is ex. 
pected to require 10 years. 

Italy. The Ministerial Committee for 
State Holdings approved a huge thermo. 
electric powerplant at Portovesme, Sar. 
dinia. Initial capacity 400,000 kilowatts, 
but could be expanded later to 600,000 
kilowatts. Fuel for the plant would be 
from nearby Sulcis coal deposits. An 
underwater cable might be laid to trans- 
mit power from the island to the main- 
land. 

Japan. Kyushu Electric Power Co, 
plans to construct the Hitotsuse hydro. 
electric power station in Miyazaki Pre. 
fecture, estimated cost $55 million, 

Japan National Railways plans to 
build a station elevated over the street 
in Fukuoka with a hotel, shops, and 
other accommodations at an estimated 
cost of 1.6 billion yen ($4.4 million). 

Oshima Electric Power Co. (Kago- 
shima Prefecture), supported by Kyu- 
shu Electric Power Co., plans to build 
a 2,400 kilowatt power station, estimated 
cost 170 million yen ($476,000). 

Ube Industries (Yamaguchi Prefec- 
ture) will build a plant to use petroleim 
instead of coal as a source of gas for 
manufacturing fertilizer. A similar plant 
is planned by Toyo Koatsu to be built 
at Omuta (Fukuoka Prefecture). 

Asahi Development Co. (Kagoshima 
Prefecture) plans to build a sugar plant 
on Tanegashima Island, capacity 200 
tons a month. 

Hayashikane Industry (Yamaguchi 
Prefecture) will build a plant to manu- 
facture cattle feed utilizing fish waste, 
estimated cost 84 million yen ($235,000). 

Kyowa Fermentation Industry. (Yam- 
aguchi Prefecture) will build a plant 
to produce glutanic acid from surplus 
starch, estimated cost 6889 million yen 
($1.9 million). 

Ube Soda (Yamagtichi Prefecture) 
plans to increase its production of soda 
ash from ammonium chloride, estimated 
cost 300 million yen ($840,000). 

Hotel Suginoi at Beppu (Oita Prefec- 
ture) plans to add 64 rooms at an esti- 
mated cost of 214 million yen ($590,000). 
Hotel New Nagasaki is planned with 68 
rooms, estimated cost 176 million yen 
($490,000). 

Yawata Iron & Steel (Fukuoka Pre- 
fecture) plans to construct a pier and 
shipping facilities in Tobato City for the 
firm’s exclusive use, estimated cost 8.2 
billion yen ($22.9 million). 

Idemitsu Industry (Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture) plans to build port facilities and 
petroleum storage in Tokuyama City, 
estimated cost 690 million yen ($1.9 
million). 

Nippon Petroleum (Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture) plans to build port facilities, 
estimated cost 490 million yen. 

Kaneko Warehouse owners (Yamagu- 
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cost chi Prefecture) plan to construct BR Switzerland. Construction of a canal 4,000 kilowatts of generating capacity. 
itire warehouse 1n Shimonoseki, estimated is being considered between Locarno, The Government of Viet-Nam plans to 
lion cost 160 million yen ($440,000). Switzerland, and Venice, Italy, by the build a 33,000 kilowatt steam-electric 
ex. Wakamatsu Pier Co. (Fukuoka Pre- Italian and Swiss Governments. A Swiss plant near Saigon and a hydroelectric 
fecture) plans to construct two dredg- National Commission has been created plant on the Da Nhim River near Dalat. 
ers, one of 1,500 horsepower and another to study the project. The first stage of the latter plant is 
for of 1,200 horsepower, estimated cost 378 An effer was made to supply, by pipe- tentatively scheduled to be built by a 
mo- million yen ($1 million), line to Basel, the French and German @panese firm using Japanese repara- 
Sar- Okano Valve Co. (Fukuoka Prefec- speaking sections of Switzerland with tons funds. A 22-mile, 66-kilovolt and 
its, ture) will improve its manufacturing up to 400 million cubie meters of French a 155-mile, 225-kilovolt transmission 
000 facilities, estimated cost 175 million yen nay an: nilesadilina tenia tiedis. Woniian line are also planned. 
| ,000). : : 
pr a Tungusten Co. (Fukuoka Pre- ea — offer is still under con- = Phe West Indies. Proposals for estab- 
Ans- fecture) will modernize its manufactur- on ay oa e Society of Gas Suppliers lishment of a single authority for sup- 
ain. ing facilities, estimated cost 116 million ° .* — Romande is considering & iving electric service throughout St. 
yen ($324,000). pao ee be oct sed  hesaae Lucia are being considered by the Gov- 
4 108 million cubic meters, to the Swiss —a — +: os Sa 
Co, Netherlands. Algemene Kunstzyd€ Romande via Annecy and Geneva. Gas poorree nmap. gervesigerserac mr esnytocd ayer 5 
lro- Unie, N.V. rayon firm of Arnhem and suppliers in the French section of Swit- on _ Cae eee or 
> - es . 
"Te the Hollandse Kunstzijde Industrie ray- Zerjand are also said to be considering oe °™ and £130,000 ($364,000) for ex- 
on industry of Breda (latter’s shares ithe ssibl f h : = pansion of service for Vieuxfort and 
to almost entirely owned by the former) ath mca ip the a an oil “ie — 
reet will double HKI's productive capacity ery at Aigle ae 7 The contract for the construction of 
and for cellophane. ; a new pier at Plymouth, Montserrat, has 
ited Neville Chemical Co. of Pittsburgh, — - been awarded to SAMOS, South Amer- 
). Pa, and Teerunic at Uithoorn, which jet-Nam. 1! ational Office for Re- ican Marine and Salvagers, Ltd., a Trin- 
ig 0- produces chemicals and distilled prod- ea of Installations for Produc- idad firm of contractors..The new pier 
yu- “cts and is controlled by the Royal tion and Distribution of Electric Power which is expected to be completed in 18 
nild Netherlands Blast Turnneut. will phar ay ( ONIDEE) plans 30 small provincial months will have electrically operated 
ted lish a plant for production of hydro- and municipal power plants totaling cranes and other modern conveniences. 
carbon resins and solvents at Uithoorn. she 
fec- Plans for the second phase of the ° 
‘um harbor improvement project for the city U.S. Investment in Common Market 
for of Waalwijk in the province of Brabant ‘ 
ant are ready and include construction of a An article entitled “U.S. Investment A chart which accompanied the article 
uilt lock with a bridge and dredging an in Common Market Shows Growing’ was incorrectly labeled. A correct ver- 
outer harbor. Harbor loading and un- Trend” appeared in Foreign Commerce sion of the chart is reproduced as fol- 
ma loading equipment and facilities will Weekly on December 1, 1959, page 19. lows: 
ant also be improved. Estimated cost of this 
200 phase 2.8 million guilders ($735,000). Growth of Book Value of U.S. Direct Investment Abroad 
chi : 1950-1959 (Projected through June 30) 
ie Norway. Lugssavaara-Kurunavaara phi sgt 
ste AB (LKAB), Sweden’s largest iron ore 
0). producer and exporter, is’ reported to be 
ne, discussing with Norwegian authorities yo0 }|— ‘on 
i the feasibility of building a new ore- 
ed loading harbor on the Rombak fjord 
dia in northern Norway to accommodate 280 r— = 
LKAB’s large scale mine expansion and 
= improvement program. Adequate rail om ? 
and harbor facilities will be needed in =a 
da a 
fed both Sweden and Norway. 
ees 240 }— — 
ec. Peru. Member companies of the As- U.S. Direct Investment 
ti sociation of Electric Enterprises of Peru In EEC Countries ou 
0). (Lima) are planning investment of some 220 ;F— or -4 
68 15 billion sucres ($54 million) to in- F aor 
en crease Peru’s power generating capacity re, ae & yy Dal 
from 157,000 kilowatts in 1957 to 320,000 ? 
ree kilowatts in 1962. prota ~ranl 
nd International Business Machines Corp. {80 }— weet aa er tee onal 
he (IBM) is considering manufacturing 
32 parts for electronic machines in Peru. 
IBM has named Lima as its headquar- 160 F— ~~ 
re- ters for its South American organiza- 
nd tion. 
ty, A new Peruvian company, Vanguard, !'4° [— aa 
19 S.A. having Peruvian and Argentine 
capital, will soon assemble television re- 499 |. U.S. Direct Investment In ad 
‘Q- ceivers in Lima under U.S. licenses and Other Western European Countries 
2s, using U.S. electronic equipment. The ' ' ' ; gue 
cabinets to house the sets will be de- !00 
1" signed and made in Lima. i950 5| 52 “53 54 55 56 57 58 6/30 59 60 
: > (Projected) 
ly December 28, 1959 al 
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Foreign Visitors ... 
(Continued from page 17) 

to arrive December 22 via New York 
for 2-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Dr. 
W. van Eekeren, Riley & Delaplaine 
Road, R.D. 1, Wheeling, W. Va. (until 
Dec. 29). Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Harrisburg, Pa., and Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Saudi Arabia 


B.A. Bassiounl, representing Near and 
Middle East Sales Promotion Establish- 
ment, P.O. Box 201, King Abdulaziz St., 
Jidda, is interested in contacting firms 
wishing to promote sales in Near and 
Middle Eastern countries in air condi- 
tioning and radio communications fields. 
Scheduled to arrive early part of Janu- 
ary via Los Angeles for 4- to 6-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o S.H. Betsinger, 
911 Pico Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, Santa Monica, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, 
New York, and other cities as recom- 
mended. 


Southerr Rhodesia 


Samuel Levy, representing Forbes 
Carter & Co. (Pvt.), Ltd., Rooms 302-7, 
Mercury House, Gordon Ave., Salisbury, 
is interested in all agency lines, includ- 
ing motor trade and new and second- 
hand autos. Was scheduled to arrive 
December 7 via New York for 2-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Stephen Fraser 
Inc., 312 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, and 
Memphis. 





Industrial Developments . . . 
(Continued from page 3) 
Ample supplies of all kinds of fuel 
and power are available in Wales. Over- 
all demand for gas increased in 1958 
by more than a fifth, and use of elec- 
tricity in South Wales has more than 
doubled since 1948. Steady progress was 
maintained in the construction of new 
power stations and the commissioning 
of new plants. In the West of Engiand 
the building of two nuclear power sta- 
tions is well advanced. To meet ex- 
pected development in the - Milford 
Haven area, construction of three new 
132 h.v. substations was begun this 

year. 


New Industries Planned 


Government inducements for the 
establishment of new industries include 
concessions in rents of Government- 
owned factories and trading estates. 
Projects arranged with Government 
backing have prospects of providing 
several thousand new jobs. 

One is the proposed erection of a 
new £150,000 integrated steel mill at 
Newport. The new mill is expected to 
have an initial capacity of approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons a year and a pos- 
sible ultimate capacity of 3 million 
ingot tons. ‘ 

A Government-financed factory of 
150,000 square feet for the manufacture 
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of heavy industrial equipment is being 
built at Donelly, the largest factory to 
be attracted to the area in the postwar 
period. Also with Government support, 
one of the most modern refrigerator 
plants in the world is to be established 
at Swansea. The plant will have an 
initial labor force of about 2,000, which 
will later be expanded to 4,000. Output 
is expected to total between 8,000 and 
10,000 refrigerators a week. 

Concentration of certain industries in 
Wales has been the pattern in recent 
years. The obsolete tinplate works in 
the Swansea area have been closed and 
the tinplate trade in that section has 
been concentrated in one large works 
at Velindre. Some old established occu- 
pations formerly important to some 
districts have disappeared. In South 
Wales, these include long-range trawl- 
ing, copper tube manufacturing, and to 
some extent coal mining. New industries 
have been surprisingly numerous and 
remarkably varied, including nickel, 
constructural and light engineering, 
carbon black, clothing, toys, and viscose 
titanium. Approximately 40 percent of 
Britain’s output of aluminum is now 
produced in Wales.—U.S. Consulate, 
Cardiff. 





Guatemala Prohibits ... 


(Continued from page 9) 


ing; blankets, traveling rugs, and coverlets 
of all materials; bed linen, table linen, 
towels, and similar toilet linen and kitchen 
cloths: most made-up curtains and draperies 
and made-up household articles of textile 
materials, n.e.s.; carpets, carpeting, floor 
rugs, mats, matting, and tapestries; 
Statuettes, statuary, flower pots and vases, 
and similar articles of ordinary metals; 
some pottery items; jewelry; some weapons; 
doors, windows, and blinds of aluminum 
and of iron and steel; radios, combined or 
not with record players or recorders; tele- 
vision sets; washing, drying, and ironing 
machines and other electric utensils for 
domestic use; passenger cars, n.e.s. (includ- 
ing station wagons, racing cars, and tri- 
cars); bicycles; prefabricated buildings of all 
materials; lamps and shades; wooden fur- 


Le 


niture; most metal furniture; mattreg 
furniture of bamboo, reed, cane, osier 
tic, and other materials, n.e.s.; trunks, cases 
or valises and hatboxes of materials of any 
kind; handbags note cases, wallets, ladigg’ 
bags, purses, key cases, tobacco poucheg 
card cases and similar; : 

Stockings and socks; underclothing anq 
nightwear; outer garments; leather coats and 
other leather clothing; hats; some gloveg- 
clothing and clothing accessories n.e.s.; eor. 
sets, brassiers etc.; some footwear; moat 
clocks and watches; juke boxes and reco 
players; illustrated post cards and Christ. 
mas cards; posters, advertisements, printed 
matter, engraved or lithographed; umbrellas 
and parasols; refrigerators and freezers, elec. 
tric, gas, or other types; toys and games: 
pens and pencils; and smokers’ pipes. : 


These listings, indicative of the cover. 
age of the changes in the tariff but 
not all inclusive, should not be inter. 
preted as indicating that all items of 
a general group or type are within a 
particular list. 


Firms interested in whether a parti. 


Seg; 
» Plas. 


cular item has been affected may ob. | 


tain this information by communicating 
with the American Republics Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C.; describing the product of interest, 
—U.S. Embassy, Guatemala City. 





The Canadian Government has con- 
tributed $1.3 million for the aerial map- 
ping of the Mekong: River and its trib- 
utaries. The work was expected to begin 
in October this year and be finished in 
June 1960. Some 20 Canadian specialists 
were expected to arrive about mid-No- 
vember.—U.S. Embassy, Vientiane. 





The Cooperating Electricity Plants of 
the Netherlands (S.E.P.) has informed 
the Euratom Commission that it is not 
prepared to undertake the construction 
of a nuclear powerplant. The decision 
was based on studies which showed 
that the plant could not be economically 
competitive. However, studies on the 
reactor project are continuing.—US, 
Embassy, The Hague. 





investment in AUSTRALIA 


a Bureau of Foreign Commerce handbook 
for U.S. businessmen on... 


ness in Australia 


fisheries 


TD cons 


COUALUAALARLU AULT 


Australia as a field for investment . . . government 
and business . . . economic conditions . . . doing busl- 
- « monetary and fiscal policy ... 
labor, industrial relations . . . manufacturing .. . 
power, transportation, communications . , . mining... 
agricultural and pastoral activities ... forestry and 


from U. $. Department of Commerce Field Offices, or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

? 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Europe Has Flourishing 
Farm Machinery Market 


Europe {s a flourishing market for 
farm machinery, and U.S. manufactur- 
ers are making a strong bid for the 
business, according to a 17-country 
survey developed through Foreign Serv- 


ice posts. 

‘Although many American companies 
have had well-established subsidiaries 
in Europe for years, many others are 
now acquiring manufacturing facilities, 
or are entering into licensing arrange- 
ments there in order to narticipate fur- 
ther in the market. 

While sales from the United States 
are a relatively small portion of Euro- 
pean farm machinery sales, there still is 
a substantial market for tractors and 
other machinery made in the United 
States. Several factors, including prices 
and currency restrictions, tend to cut 
into sales from the United States, but 
the equipment manufactured in this 
country is held in high esteem abroad. 


Agricultural mechanization is pro- 
gressing steadily in Europe. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the world agricul- 
tural tractor population is now located 
there. About 3 million wheel tractors 
are now being used in agriculture, plus 
an additional 185,000 crawler tractors, 
and 375,000 garden tractors. 

In 1957, Europe produced approxi- 
mately 500,000 agricultural tractors of 
all kinds, plus the usual lines of com- 
plementary equipment. Approximately 
385,000 of these tractors were wheel, 
100,000 walking and riding garden, and 
15,000 crawlers. 


Lighter Models Popular 


The study shows tractor production 
emphasis in Europe is on the lighter 
models. About 80 to 90 percent of the 
wheel tractors produced are in the 9-29 
horsepower category; some 75 to 80 
percent of the walking and riding gar- 
den tractors are in the 3 horsepower 
and over category; and 70 percent of 
the crawler tractors are under 40 
horsepower. 

Principal wheel tractor producers are 
the United Kingdom, Federal Republic 
of Germany, and France. Garden trac- 
tors are made chiefly by West Germany, 
Kingdom, and_ France. 
Crawler tractor production, although 
relatively small, is dominated by Italy, 
the United Kingdom, and West Ger- 
many. 

The European survey is the second 
in a series desgined to aid industry 
marketing programs. The first covered 
Asia. Others will include North Amer- 
ica, South America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia-Oceania. A global statistical study 
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French Electrical Equipment 
Industry Grows at Fast Pace 


Growth of the French electrical equipment industry continues to 
outpace growth of French industry in general. French sales of elec- 
trical equipment approximated US$2 billion in 1958. 

French industrial growth has risen 74 percent—computed on a 
franc basis—since 1949, however, growth of the electrical equipment 
production has increased 162 percent in the same period. 


Industry Fourth Largest 


The electrical equipment industry 
ranks fourth among French industries, 
preceded only by chemicals, textiles, 
and machinery. In 1958, the public or 
Government sector was the principal 
consumer of electrical equipment. It 
purchased electrical equipment valued 
at $641 million, or approximately 31.5 
percent of total sales. Purchases of the 
private sector by nonelectric industries 
accounted for $326 million, or 16 per- 
cent, and private purchases through 
electrical equipment dealers accounted 
for 19 percent of total sales. 


Substantial growth rates of the vari- 
ous segments of the industry indicate 
a balance of continued growth through- 
out the industry. From 1949 to 1958, 
production of transformers increased 
approximately 92 percent, wiring de- 
vices increased 116 percent, lead acid 
storage batteries and primary batteries 
increased approximately 74 and 152 per- 
cent, respectively. 


Imports of electrical equipment have 
increased from 4 percent of total sales 
in 1956 to 5 percent of sales in 1958. 
French imports from the Common Mar- 
ket countries accounted for 44 percent 
of total imports, whereas imports from 
the United States in 1958 amounted to 
approximately 31 percent of the total. 
Among imports from the United States, 
distribution and control panels were 
valued at $1,193,000, electrical instalia- 
tion fittings $964,000, industrial circuit 
breakers $571,000, and electric motors 
including parts $374,000. 


Exports Up 37 Percent 


Greater concentration on exports of 
electrical equipment produced results 
amounting to a 37-percent increase in 
1958 exports over 1957. French exports 
of electrical equipment in 1958 were 





and directory of foreign manufacturers 
are planned. 


“World Survey of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, Europe” is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents.— 
Agricultural, Construction, Mining, and 
Oil Field Equipment Division, Business 
and Defense Service Administration. 





valued at $209 million, or approximately 
10 percent of the industry’s total value 
of sales. Of the $209 million of equip- 
ment exported, electrical equipment 
valued at $122 million was exported to 
foreign countries, and $87 million to the 
French overseas territories. France ex- 
ports electrical equipment to more than 
60 countries. Primary customers for 
the French equipment were: West Ger- 
many, U.S.S.R., Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Brazil, Spain, Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands. French exports to the United 
States in 1958 represented 2 percent of 
the total. : 


Although a continuing growth is evi- 
dent, the industry is now confronted 
with several obstacles which militate 
against its maintaining the past yearly 
percentage rate of increase. Two prob- 
lems of the industry are the Govern- 
ment’s price control policy, and failure 
of the Government to spread its invest- 
ments over an extended period of time 
to enable industry to plan accordingly.“ 


Production Costs High 


Manufacturing costs are a strong im- 
pediment to the industry because 
French prices are 10-17 percent higher 
than those of Common Market partners. 
High manufacturing costs also have 
contributed to lower margins of profit, 
dropping from 2.6 percent of sales in 
1954 to 1.3 percent in 1957. High prices 
are being held down by Government 
price controls. One factor contributing 
to the high cost of production is that 
60 percent of the companies of this in- 
dustry are located in the Paris area 
where wages and salaries are higher 
than in any other region of France. 

Investment in the industry has been 
5.2 percent of the volume of sales dur- 
ing the period 1953-57, and 55 percent 
of total investments have been used for 
the purchase of new equipment. 

The French electrical equipment in- 
dustry is confident that it can cope 
with the problems emanating from 
inception of the Common Market. A 
large number of companies have pooled 
their efforts in the fields of research, 
procurement, and commercial services 
in an effort to cut costs.—Electrical 
Equipment Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 
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Items appearing under this col- direction, to reflect market fluctuations. 
umn head were prepared by Food 
Industries Division, Business and Larger changes must be approved by 


Defense Services Administration. 4 ‘ x 
, the Government General. The inter- 


Strong demand on oversea markets national coffee agreement set Angola's 
caused cattle slaughtering in Australia export quota for October-September 
to continue at record levels in the first 1959-60 at 77,213 metric tons. The pre- 


8 months of 1959, when it was 8.8 per- vious year’s exports were 79,609 tons. 
cent greater than a year before. Beef —U-S. Consulate, Luanda. 

production ran 11.3 percent higher, _—- 

mutton and lamb 10.1 and 7.6 percent Tunisia’s off-year in olive oil produc- 


more, respectively. The heavy slaugh- tion, after an exceptional on-year of 
tering of the past 2 years, however, 130,000 metric tons in 1938-59 is now 
resulting in a smaller calf crop, is ex- confirmed by all reliable sources. Esti- 
pected to reduce beef and veal pro- mates of the 1959-60 production vary 
duction in 1960.—U.S. Embassy, Can- and range from 30,000 to 35,000 metric 
berra. tons by one source, 40,000 to 50,000 
tons by another source usually reliable, 
A Thai trade mission concluded a while guesses by private sources run 
3-year rice sales agreement with In- as low as 23,000 tons. On this basis 
donesia recently, which calls for the and the assumption that the carryover 
purchase of a minimum of 50,000 met- on November 1, 1959 was about 30,000 
ric tons in 1960 and 150,000 tons each tons, Tunisia will meet local needs and 
in 1961 and 1962, probably consisting have an exportable surplus of 34,000 
of 34 white rice with 25 percent brokens tons during the period November 1, 
and % A-1 special brokens, Prices will 1959 to October 31, 1960.—U.S. Embas- 
be negotiated each year. The 1959 sy, Tunis. 
sales agreement, calling for 100,000 ea 


pes 
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: tons, was at 32 pounds sterling per A short production for Portugal for 
ton f.o.b. Bangkok.—U.S. Embassy, the 1959-60 fig season has been con- 
f Bangkok. firmed by trade sources. 





Poor weather conditions will hold 

Colombia’s shrimp potential for the production to 7,000 metric tons of edi- 
Pacific Coast is now estimated at from ble dried figs and fig paste, excluding 
3 to 5 million pounds of white shrimp industrial. Average annual production 
tails annually; 1 million pounds is the during 1954-59 was 8,242 tons and a 
estimated catch for the first 7 months high of 9,449 was reached in 1955-56. 
of 1958.~Four freezing plants are oper- Trade sources estimate the country’s 
ating in Buenaventura, serving about 1959-60 fig paste production at 2,000- 
50 trawlers, which are expected to in- 2,100 metric tons, which means that 
crease to 100 early in 1960.—U.S. Em- about 5,000 tons of dried figs will be 
bassy, Mexico. available for domestic use and export. 
—U.S. Embassy, Lisbon. 
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A program of soil testing to deter- 
mine the feasibility of growing sugar Table apple and pear production in 
cane in the Ivory Coast is being carried France in ‘1959 was below the level of 
out by the Ministry of Agriculture of the previous year. There is a strong 
the newly formed government. It is demand for apples and pears on the 
claimed that there is a broad region French market, which has resulted in 
where the soil is of a suitable “lime the removal of many import restric- 
clay” quality and the climatic condi- tions and increased pressure for fur- 
tions are propitious. Financial groups ther removals.—U.S. Embassy, Paris. 
are said to be taking an interest in 
various aspects of the sugar cane in- 
dustry.—U.S. Consulate, Abidjan. 


ae 








Brazil’s latest official forecast for the 
1960 bean crop is 1.6 million metric 
tons, although some observers believe 

The Coffee Board in Angola has set the current short crop and resultant 
official minimum prices at which it record prices will bring on a larger 
will accept applications for coffee ex- than normal crop, possibly 1.8 million 
port licenses, as a result of its inability metric tons. Good rains in areas of 
to obtain an informal working agree- largest production, plus the lifting of 
ment among exporters. The Angolan’ a prohibition against planting of beans 
Delegate to the Coffee Board is em- between coffee rows, are given as add- 
powered to revise minimum prices fort- ed reasons for the higher forecast.— 
nightly by up to 5 percent in either U.S, Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Italian Shoe Exports 
60 Percent Higher 


Italian shoe exports in the first g 
months of 1959 were running some 69 
percent higher than for the compara. 
ble period of 1958, and shipments dur. 
ing this period already exceeded that 
for the full year 1958. Average value 
per pair was down slightly, from 2,785 
lire per pair in the 1958 period to 2.504 
lire in 1959 (620 lire=US$1). 

Exports in the January-August 1959 
period totaled 12,357,060 pairs valued 
at 28,011,000,000 lire, compared with 
7,680,398 pairs valued at 18,556,000,000 
lire in that period 1958 and with 10. 
672,273 pairs valued at 26,724,800,009 
lire in the entire year 1958. 

Exports to the U.S. market continue 
to grow but these are now surpassed by 
shipments to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Almost without exception 
every foreign market is considerably 
larger than in 1958. Important increases 
were registered in shipments to Great 
Britain. and Sweden, and sales were 
even made to Japan and Hong Kong. 

Italian exports of leather shoes for 
the first 8 months of 1958 and 1959, by 
country of destination are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Number of pairs 


West Germany ................ 2,312,619 3,758, 236 
United States .................  1,422.712 2,656, 206 
Great. Britain ..c.c.ccennce 683,246 1,317,786 
Sweden TRNAS 607,728 1,116,480 
Switzerland : a 787,423 995,549 
Belgium-Luxembeourg . 646.052 604,771 
Canada oe 157,804 247,550 
BROCIICT IOI cccicccccinsvecsiccens 200,688 416,120 
France RE SE 98,564 243,350 
Belgian Comgo 2.0... ce 76.277 112,135 
Malta ; f ” 118,797 133,806 
South Africa, Union of.. 58,566 65,547 
RMEEEEE. ..cratutaintnsasindiddcimeleas 141,211 128,329 
gh ES RO Se 368,711 561,195 

Pe vee 7,680,398 12,357,060 


Data on total Italian shoe production 
and productive capacity are extremely 
limited and it is not known whether 
capacity is a limiting factor on exports. 
Industry members gave individual esti- 
mates ranging from 45 million to 120 
million pairs as total production for 
1959. 

The industry is looking forward 
eagerly to possibilities under the Com- 
mon Market and is confident it can 
continue to expand exports as required. 
—Leather, Shoes, and Allied Products 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 

U.S. exports of pulp and papermak- 
ing and paperconverting machinery, 
which generally account for 15 percent 
or more of production, are expected to 
rise in 1960 on the basis of recent in- 
creased activity in papermaking abroad. 
Exports climbed steadily from 1953 to 
1957 but declined 15 peprcent in 1958 
and will probably show a farther de- 
cline in 1959 as indicated by figures for 
the first 8 months, which amounted to 
$28,972—$39,972 in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1958. 
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More Oil Discovered 
In Libya 


Two more oil strikes were re- 
ported in Libya early in December. 

One was Zelten III in Esso 
Standard’s (Libya) Cyrenaica Con- 
cession 6, Zone II, the other in the 
Oasis Oil Co. of Libya .concession 
$2 in Tripolitania. 

These discoveries represent the 
third strike in Concession 6 for 
Esso and the fourth in Concession 
32 for Oasis——U.S. Embassy, Trip- 
oli. 
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Japanese Appliance 
Firm Promotes Sales 


One of Japan’s leading electrical ap- 
pliance manufacturers, Matsushita Elec- 
tric Industrial Co., Ltd., and the larg- 
est such firm in Western Japan, has 
taken steps to increase sales of its 
products in the United States from the 
present level of approximately $2 mil- 
lion to approximately $6 million in 1960. 

Following an extensive market sur- 
yey, Matsushita Electric Industrial Co., 
Ltd. recently established a_ subsidiary 
in New York to handle sales for the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. The 
new firm, Matsushita Electric Corp. of 
America, was incorporated in the State 
of New York on September 18, with 
capital of $500,000, all invested by. the 
parent Japanese company. The firm be- 
gan operations in November. Previously 
Matsushita products were distributed in 
the United States by the Maco Corp. of 
New York City. 

The new firm will market the entire 
range of Matsushita finished products 
including, among other things, refriger- 
ators and small household electrical ap- 
pliances, if found to be competitive on 
the American market. 


U.S. Imports of Steel 
Forgings Gain Steadily 


U.S. imports of steel forgings are 
increasing steadily, especially forged 
flanges and fittings. An estimated 40 
percent of all imports of iron and steel 
manufacturers “not elsewhere classi- 
fied” consists of forged flanges and fit- 
tings. The value of forged flanges and 
fittings imported has increased from 
$7.1 million in 1957 to $7.8 million in 
1958 and at an annual rate of $11 mil- 
lion in the first 8 months of 1959. 

Forgings are imported as component 
parts of finished products, such as au- 
tomobiles, trucks, turbogenerators, 
handtools, farm equipment, machinery, 
aircraft, and motorcycles. Low labor 
rates and improvements in machinery 


and technology are making competition 
difficult. 
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Flat Glass Imports 
Into U.S. at Peak 


U.S. imports of flat glass will reach 
an alltime high in 1959, topping the 
previous record of $45.6 million in 1956. 
Imports declined to $31.2 million in 1957 
and then increased to $35.6 million in 
1958. In the first 9 months of 1959, 
however, imports totaled $48.2 million, 
an increase probably caused by a strike 
in the flat glass field which affected a 
major producer in the latter part of 
1958 and early 1959. 

Although current trends in imports 
indicate a decline in the last half of 
1959, imports should exceed 1958 by 
approximately 69 percent and 1957 by 
approximately 92 percent. The dollar 
value of imports as a percentage of to- 
tal consumption increased from 6 per- 
cent in 1957 to 7.2 percent in 1958 and 
may reach 10 percent in 1959. The 
greatest dollar volume of imports was 
in sheet and plate glass. Mirrors, rolled, 
and laminated glass are secondary. In 
1957, sheet glass accounted for 45 per- 
cent of total imports of flat glass, but 
in 1958 and the first 9 months of 1959 it 
increased to 56 percent. Plate glass rep- 
resented 45 percent of total flat glass 
imports in 1957 and then declined to 
32 percent in 1958 and the first 9 
months of 1959. Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 


Canadian Ceramic Operations 
Improve With New Techniques 


The Canadian trend in the ceramic 
industry continues toward more efficient 
and economic operations, increased use 
of domestic materials and gradual ex- 
pansion. 

More efficient and economic opera- 
tions are being achieved by the im- 
provement of processing techniques, 
new or improved equipment, and new 
product designs. 

Most of the important raw materials 
used in production of ceramic products 
continue to be imported. Both Govern- 
ment and industry, however, are con- 
ducting research programs seeking new 
or improved methods for improving 
native materials. As a result some 
deposits of fireclay, kaolin and ball 
clay are now being processed. 

The value of glass products manu- 
factured in Canada in’ 1958 increased 
approximately 5.5 percent over 1957 
and an increase is expected in 1959. 

Production trends in the past 5 years 
in all branches of the ceramic industry 
have been gradually upward and with 
new processes, new or improved prod- 
ucts, modernization of existing plants 
and some new plants, this trend is ex- 
pected to continue.—Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 
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Limited Market in Congo 
For Electric Appliances 


The market for electric refrigerators, 
washing machines, ranges, and vacuum 
cleaners in the Belgian Congo is small. 
Sales are presently limited entirely to 
the European population, representing 
a restricted potential market of about 
20,000- households. 

Electricity is expensive and not 
readily available, further limiting the 
market potential for all four appliances. 
The high cost of electricity virtually 
prohibits the use of electric stoves. 

U.S. appliances are under strong price 
competition from European models. Of 
all appliances, the outlook for American 
washing machines is the best. Custom- 
ers prefer fully automatic washers, a 
large capacity, 8 pounds or over, and 
want the wash boiled, as is true in 
many parts of Europe. Because water 
heaters are not standard equipment in 
European households in the Congo, 
washing machines from Europe usually 
have built-in, adjustable heating ele- 
ments. Sales of American machines 
would improve if water-heating mech- 
anisms also were included. American 
exported washers should be 220-volt, 50 
cycle. 

The market is too small to justify 
U.S. investment in making washers in 
the Congo; licensing arrangements for 
output in Europe are suggested. 

American electric range manufactur- 
ers face a narrow and competitive mar- 
ket. American stoves are 30 to 50 per- 
cent more expensive than West German 
makes, the best-selling European mod- 
els. Licensing European production is 
possible, but does not appear worth- 
while in view of the limited market. 
Local demand is strongest for small, 
compact, four-burner  stoves.—Con- 
sumer Durable Goods Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 





Argentine Government Oil 
Production Up 31 Percent 


Oil production of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment petroleum agency Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF), including 
that of the private companies operating 
under contract with YPF, reached 562,- 
331 cukic meters for the month of No- 
vember and 5,833,016 cubic meters for 
the 11-month period January-November 
1959. The 11-month 1959 production ex- 
ceeded output in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1958 by 1,379,670 cubic meters, 
or by approximately 31 percent. 

This production does not include out- 
put of private companies holding old 
concessions and thus is not the national 
total. Production of these concessidn- 
aires has been about 10 percent of 
YPF’s production in 1959.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Few Foreign Excess 
ltems Granted Entry 


Imports of foreign excess property 
into the United States continued at a 
slow pace in November, as items 
cleared for entry far outnumbered 
those for which permits were denied, 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, reports, 

Some imports, including obsolescent 
business machines for salvage parts 
and tires for retreading, came in under 
special in-bond procedures which re- 
quire the importer to give bond to in- 
sure compliance with conditions under 
which entry is permitted. 


Sewing machines, surgical supplies, 
wire, and construction equipment were 
in the long list of items for which per- 
mits were denied. 

Following is a summary of actions 
taken by the Foreign Excess Property 
Officer in November: 


Approved for import: 


87 different obsolescent aircraft propeller 
parts, approximately 97,000; obsolescent busi- 
ness machines, for parts only (under the in- 
bond procedures for conversion or special 
use), 74 cases; obsolete radio receivers, 7: 
tires, salvageable for retreading, various 
sizes (under the in-bond procedure for con- 
version or special use), 3,543; valves for use 
as component in rebuilt cranes, 59. 


Dissapproved for import: 


Chain hoists, 355; construction equipment 
(crane cabs and booms, cranes, earth au- 
gers; hammers and extractors, sheepfoot 
rollers, clamshell buckets), various amounts; 
gas cylinders, 15 pounds, 282. 

Assorted electrical connectors, 6,000 
pounds; fasteners (nails, staples, belts, nuts, 
screws, cotters, clamps, rivets, connectors. 
etc), 100 tons: fire extinguishers, 1,500; 
forklifts, 105; 

Five-galion jeep-type gasoline cans, 133,- 
000; generator test stand, 1; generator, 1. 

Wire rope-type, hoists, 12; poultry netting, 
2.211 rolls; cotton webbing pouch, 14,220. 

Commercial and industrial sewing 
chines, 75; flat nickle-alloyed steel bars, 
250 pieces: ateel and iron fittings and 
flanges, 187 tons: galvanized steel strapping, 
8. 008 pounds; surgical supplies and instru- 
ments, various. 

Unused pneumatic tires, 840; 
mitter, 16; truck wheels, 2,404. 

Gas valves, 1700; wire, steel, round, gal- 
vanized, 40,966 pounds; wire rope, 51 reels. 


Foreign excess property is property 
sold abroad by the U.S. Government, 
and importation generally is permitted 
under foreign excess property order No. 
1, revised, only when the items would 
relieve a domestic shortage or other- 
wise be beneficial to the economy of 
the country. 
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End of Lead, Zinc 
Quota Plan Rejected 


The U.S. Tariff Commission on De- 
cember 15 rejected the request of six 
domestic firms for a formal review of 
the unmanufactured lead and zinc quota 
plan made effective on October 1, 195& 
by Presidential Proclamation. 


In their petition the six firms had 
urged termination of the quota plan and 
in lieu thereof imposition of reasonable 
tariff increases because competitive con- 
ditions in the industry have changed. 


The quota plan was established pur- 
suant to escape clause investigation No. 
65 and the report thereon was submitted 
to the President on April 24, 1958. 


Executive Order 10401, which estab- 
lished procedures for a review of actions 
taken pursuant to escape clause investi- 
gations, provides for a review of such 
actions by the Commission on its own 
motion or at the request of the Pres- 
ident whenever warranted by changes 
in the market. 

The Commission held that the Execu- 
tive Order does not provide for review 
of escape clause“actions on applications 
or petitions made by interested parties. 

The Commission further noted that 
it is currently engaged in a broad in- 
vestigation ef the lead end zinc situa- 
tion pursuant to Senate Resolution 162 


of the 86th Congress and a report of the 7 
results should disclose whether there is J 
a need for a review of the quota plan, 
Accordingly, the Commission conclud od 
that it would be untimely to make sue ; 

a review before the results of the broads 
er investigation have been evaluated, ~ 7 





Typewriter Imports — 
To Be Investigated .} 


The U.S. Tariff Commission has 
stituted an investigation to determing 
whether typewriters, as a_ result 
whole or in part of customs treatment 
accorded in line with concessions grants) 
ed thereon under the General Agree 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, are b 
imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities as to cause of 
threaten serious injury to the domes 
industry. 

The action was taken upon applicas 
tion of Smith-Corona Marchant, If 
Syracuse, N.Y., and Royal McBee Cors 
poration, Port Chester, N.Y. under aus 
thority of section 7 of the Trade Agree~ 
ments Extension Act of 1951, ag 
amended. ' 

A public hearing In this Investigation 
will be held beginning at 10 a.m. Marcel 
29, 1960, in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission Building, Washing-) 
ton, D.C, 
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